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A SAD SONG OF THE SNOW. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
O soft white sepulchre of the snow, 
Glisten and shadow-crossed ! 
I would I were dead, that my weary head 
Lay under thy starry frost. 


O that I were at rest in thy peaceful breast, 
For my brain and my heart are worn! 
And that I lay dead in my marble bed 
And my cool white shroud forlorn! 


I would feel thy balm like a gentle palm 
Soothing my fevered brow, 

In my dreamless sleep ’mid the crystal deep 
Of the pure and apotless snow. 


And in arabesques of the moonlight traced 
My name should be written fair, 

As of one enshrined where the snow-wreaths wind 
Round the white soul sleeping there. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The peculiarity of our scientific or physical habits 
of thought is, that it ignores the metaphysical method 
altogether.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


— All the well-worn cant about the honorableness of 
Jabor does not stand against the fact that everybody 
gets out of itat the first opportunity.—Boston Transcript. 


ee If you would profit by what you read and think, 
write your thoughts down. .It is a good habit always 


to read with a pen or pencil in hand. Many an idea is 
lost because not written down.—G. Dallas Lind. 


— Ceasing to learn is beginning to die. Schooling 
18 not only needed for girls and boys, but for men and 


women through every phase of life, if they would com- 
plete their career.—Prof. J. M. Watson. 


— Every school program should start thus: 

8.40 —9 00 a, m.: Get ready for work ! 

1255 —1.15 p.m.: Get ready for work ! 
— Supt. C. W. Cole, Albany. 


— The mind is not a logic machine; it is a living or- 
ganism with a host of interests and aspirations and 


ideal tendencies; and no system will last long which 
does not take account of them all.— Prof. P. Borden 


Bowne. 


_— Experience is beginning to show that teaching, 
like every other department of human thought and ac- 
tivity, must change with the changing conditions of 
Society, or it will fall in the rear of civilization and be- 
come an obstacle to improvement.—James Johonnot. 


— Efficient schools can only be created and main- 
tained by a management chosen for its interest in the 
Influence of education, and in deep sympathy with chil- 
dren, A school management which has avy connection 
with the affairs of political parties is a grave wrong to 
every child.— Prest, Steele, of Phila. Board of Ed. 

—I would recommend to young men and young 
women who are devoted to books, and who may here- 
after become book-worms, the motto, mulium non multa, 
—much, not many, It is not the number of books one 
reads that counts; it is their quality. A whole acre of 


|deavors never become great artists. 


'|book-selves might contain less good than one or two 


volumes in a gripsack.—Rev. Z. L. Magoon, Phila. 


— The tendency in school instruction to-day is to 
swing from one extreme to the other extreme of exces- 
sive and unprofitable talking on the part of the teacher. 
Loose and desultory harangues by the teacher, con- 
founding gabbling with legitimate instruction, likewise 
banishing important and necessary text-books, and too 


much substituting oral explanation, object-lessons, and 
lecturing, will not properly or successfully educate the 
young for the duties of manhood.—Dr. Joshua Bates. 


— There is no formidable reason, after all, why the 
man or woman who works with the hands should not be 
externally as polite, have as pleasant a voice, speak as 
good English, make as good a boy, and be as consider- 
ate and careful about other people’s convenience and 
comforts and feelings as those who work with their 
brains or live on their investments. It is a matter of 
youthful training simply, working on the self-respect of 
which every civilized human being has at least the 
germ.—The Nation. 

— Don’t look back. The people who are forever 
looking back never move forward. It is a law whose 
workings you may discover everywhere. In science, 
men who cling to the past never map out any new dis- 
coveries. In art, men who are satisfied with past en- 
In commerce and 
in statesmanship the progressive men are the men who 
look ahead, not back. We must not look back ; we must 
look ahead and keep moving.—Rev. J. R. Paxton, N. Y. 


History.—lIt concerns us little to know the lineage 
of kings and queens, the intrigues of courts, or the plans 
of campaigns; but it would interest us much to be told 
how people in past times built their houses, worked 
fields, or educated their children; what style of dress 
they wore, what kind of food they ate, what books they 
read. Let the customs, manners, and doings of by-gone 
people, — life’s quiet ongoings, as well as its comedies 
and tragedies, — be vividly described, and history will 
become a favorite study.— Wickersham. 


“THe oF Screncz is now a lead- 
ing theme of scientific men,” says Mr. Lester F. Ward, 
of Washington, D.C. “To accomplish this, certain 
branches of science must first become a part of liberal 
culture. The pursuit of fashion, which is usually re- 
garded as a production solely of evil, may be made an 
agency of good. If it could become as much of a dis- 
grace to be found ignorant of the flora or fauna of one’s 
native place as it is now to be found ignorant of the 
rules of ebiquette or the contents of the latest new novel, 
devotees of botany and other branches of natural history 
would instantly become legion, and the woods and fields 


would be incessantly scoured for specimens and objects 
of scientific interest. It should be the acknowledged 
work of educators to make science fashionable and call 
to their aid these powerful social sentiments in demand- 
ing the recognition of its legitimate claims.” 


Rore-Sincine.— Rote-singing has a very important 
place in the instruction given to very young children; 
and to deprive the little ones of the enjoyment of first 
learning to sing in this most natural and legitimate 
way, is to do them a great wrong. Let the little chil- 
dren have very many appropriate songs tosing “ by ear,” 
and let them be taught to sing them beautifully by 
imitating a perfect pattern in quality of tone, phrasing, 
and enunciation. This special work of rote-singing 
should be done by ladies who can better give a perfect 
pattern for imitation. Very young children find it 
difficult to imitate a gentleman’s voice, it being an oc- 
tave lower in pitch. Singing in parts should not be 


attempted by rote, and notes should not be used until 
they are used to represent to the eye sounds which 
have been taught and named to the ear as relative men- 


tal objects. —H. Holt. 


Gzocrarny.—There is probably no other subject in 


our course of study that is so perplexing to the teacher, 
so distasteful to the average pupil, and, on the whole, so 
unsatisfactory in the results secured, as geography. 
And from the tone of our educational journals gener- 
ally, when the subject is discussed, I infer that this is 
not exceptional with us. The course in geography is 
certainly too much extended, and pupils are required to 
memorize many facts, particularly in descriptive geog- 
raphy, that in future years will be of no use whatever to 
them. The primary difficulty lies in the average text- 
book that gives us a great deal of perfectly useless ma- 
terial, which the pupil is called upon to memorize with 
painful difficulty, only to forget with the most provok- 
ing ease. Under the circumstances, our teachers gen- 
erally succeed as well as could be reasonably expected 


of them, and many of them are decidedly successful in 
teaching this, as they are in teaching any subject they 
take in hand.— A, Ellis, Rochester. 


EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO.—(II) 


BY PREST. H. 0. LADD. 


The education which reaches so few among the more 
than 30,000 youth of school-age in New Mexico has been 
accomplished by the voluntary efforts of the Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist 
missionary boards, or by indiv idual Christian enter- 
prise. Since 1870 the Presbyterians have established 
seventeen mission schools for Mexican and American 
children, besides six Indian schools under Government 
support. They have one academy in the Territory. 
The Methodists have also two or three schools for Mexi- 
cans, in connection with their church-work, among the 
native population. The Congregationalists have two 
academies, and one institution with a college charter 
and organization, the University of New Mexico, which 
embraces in its aim and powers the higher and profes- 
sional instruction in all departments. This is the first 
and only organized Protestant college in New Mexico 
at the present time. 

The permanent buildings of these Protestant schools 
are those of the University of New Mexico at Santa Fé 
and the Las Vegas Academy. The latter is under the 
patronage of the New West Education Commission. 
The University building, named Whiten Hall from the 
generous donation of the heirs of J. C. Whiten of Mas- 
sachusetts, will soon be completed, from funds already 
contributed, at a cost of $17,000. The Las Vegas 
Academy has also a fine brick building, upon which 
about $8,000 have been expended. 

The Roman Catholic institutions are very creditable 
to their religious enterprise. Emulating the planting 
and progress of Protestant schools in the new territories, 
they have in operation at Santa Fé, Las Vegas, and 
Alberquesque, academical institutions, colleges, and semi- 
naries for both sexes, with well-constructed and perma- 
nent buildings, which are occupied to their full capacity, 
besides their mission schools at less important points, 
some of which are older than the first New England 
settlements. 

The United States Government appears last upon 
this field to civilize and educate its own citizens. The 
condition of the Pueblo Indians a few years ago led to 
the establishment of agency schools, under the charge 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic societies. The 
Pueblos are communities which number from one 
hundred to six hundred people. These agency schools 
have had but little effect, and have aroused no general 
interest in education among the Indians. 

Central Indian schools were then undertaken by 
by the Government, and the members of different tribes 
brought together, into good buildings, with opportu- 
nities for industrial pursuits. When located in the 
territory, among the tribe, as the one at Alberquerque, 
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these schools will probably exert a wider influence than 
when removed to other States, as at Carlisle, Pa, and 
Lawrence, Kansas. The Indians are inveterate rovers, 
and as they pass over the territory and behold children 
of different tribes mingling freely and amicably in the 
industries of the white man, and educated as American 
citizens, they will, with some new pride and interest, 
report their progress to the most distant tribes. The 
Indian chiefs are usually the first to take advantage of 
these opportunities for their boys. 

There is equal argument for the introduction of Gov- 
ernment schools for the Mexican population, which, on 
the average, is quite as ignorant and degraded as the 
Indian, with notable exceptions of the well-to-do Mexi- 
can families. These Government schools should give 
the most elementary instruction, and some law should 
require attendance for a specified time every year. They 
will otherwise be regarded with indifference, or secta- 
rian jealousy. 

But there are signs of an awakened interest among 
the American citizens of New Mexico which is very 
encouraging. The stock-ranch owners along the line 
of the railroads have contributed largely to several quite 
expensive school-buildings. They are as yet the only 
people who have much money accruing from the profits 
of their business, except the Jewish merchants, who are 
usually far from liberal in this Territory in promoting 
education. Some of these buildings will cost from $10,- 
000 to $20,000. They are located at Raton, Springer, 
Las Vegas, Santa Fé, Alberquerque, and Silver City. 
Half of the $23,000 already raised for the University 
of New Mexico since its organization, May 11, 1881, 
has come from the citizens of the Territory. 

The Mexican people in the towns are showing a 
desire for the education of their children, which leads 
them in many instances to seek the American schools 
and the excellent English instruction which they find 
there. The efforts in the Legislature to promote effect- 
ive legislation for common schools, and the spasmodic 
zeal of the New Mexican newspapers, are having some 
effect. Governor Sheldon already counts upon ten out 
of thirteen councilmen, and sixteen out of twenty-four 
in the Assembly, who will vote for a new school-law, 
and are pledged to do so at the next meeting of the 
Territorial Legislature. Perhaps Jesuitism has a dimin- 
ished influence in politics in New Mexico. It may be 
found still a dominant power over those who have been 
taught that the common school is destructive of religion 
and morals. 

New Mexico offers the most interesting field to the 
patriotic citizen for his gifts and labors for the welfare 
of the country. Here, as in Utah, is a terrible need and 
an undisputed peril to the country. Here is a race to 
be elevated from the evils of ignorance. Here are the 
incoming thousands to be Americanized and enlightened. 
Nowhere in this country are there such diversified and 
unlimited materials for vast and varied industries. 
Here is an unequaled climate, a rich soil, fertile valleys, 
magnificent plains and mesas, divided into counties 
which are larger than Massachusetts, and the future 
abode of millions who shall occupy the dwelling-places 
of four pre-historic races who numbered hundreds of 
thousands, maintained kingdoms some of which endured 
four or five centuries, and finally perished with scarcely 
a record of their greatness. 


AN ITALIAN PLEA FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


{From the Italian of G. Marni, by MARION TALBOT.] 

In addition to the lack of a public school which shall 
educate, the private school, some reformers say, may 
be cited; for in it, too, not a single breath of modern 
pedagogical science is drawn. It continues to support 
itself in a flourishing manner on a shameful basis of 
empiricism, and there is no possibility of expecting from 
it a reform which shall correspond to the progress of 
science. Such foolish reasoning as this is enough to 
excite the criticism of self-styled reformers against pri- 
vate schools and to lead them to announce the destruc- 
tion of these institutions. These reformers should not 
proceed so rashly. If they wish to suppress private 
schools they must produce stronger and more convincing 
reasons, and if they persist in their purposes with their 
accustomed reasoning, they will be accused by their de- 


scendants of being barbarians. What will they answer 
if they are asked whether the public school is far ahead 
of the private school in matters of reform? I am sure 
they will reply, No; but the school under the direct im- 
pulse of competent authority can introduce such reforms 
as are suggested by the arts and science. Why, we ask, 
cannot the private schools do the same? It seems to 
us easier to carry out reforms in a private than in a 
public school. Since the conditions of each are so diverse, 
will not the results be different? If we glance at the 
nature of private schools, we are struck with the varied 
amount of interest given by parents in one school and 
another to the education of their children, Is it not 
proper to take into account this difference in codper- 
ation? It certainly seems so. Good teachers agree in 
admitting the necessity of depending on the family edu- 
cation in order to assure a complete education; when 
the family comes to the aid of the school, every scholas- 
tic reform will have a relative value limited only by the 
failure of the two factors of human civilization to codp- 
erate harmoniously in completing the great work of 
education. Even the more perfect school will be far 
from accomplishing the mission for which it was created 
if the family remains indifferent, inert, and passive. 

Parents confide the education of their children to 
private schools because they believe a better education 
will thus be secured, and, passing by the task of deter- 
mining how much truth there is in this judgment, it is 
sufficient to understand that such a feeling can alone 
unite the school and family in an indissoluble manner. 
If the institution can carry out the ideas of the century 
in the reform of elementary schools, it should be 
respected. I do not say that the public school is insuf- 
ficient to give to present and future generations a com- 
plete education, but that such an education is better 
obtained in a private school. The latter, free from all 
hindrances, may become the hearthstone of culture. 
The same cannot be said of the public school, in which 
reforms go on slowly and with apathy, and which, in- 
stead of joining in perfecting modern science, lets it 
degenerate and destroys the hope of completing its 
reform by the events of future ages. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY H. M. 


In the opening lines of Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Brown- 
ing says: “Of writing many books there is no end.” 
To-day the bookstalls are loaded with a mass of almost 
worthless literature, lacking in strength, force, and 
power, and dealing only in the lighter,—I might say, 
flimsy subjects. Here and there we find a Justin Mc- 
Carthy or a Froude, a Lecky or a Fiske; but, low be it 
spoken, these are not the authors whose works are most 
eagerly sought at our libraries. The most attractive to 
the average school-boy and girl are works of fiction and 
tales of adventure. 

Of how many of these is the aim to depict a 
noble life, right living, purity of thought as well as of 
deed, forbearance amid all the vexations of every-day 
trials, and countless other incentives to build up a per- 
fect manhood and womanhood? But, if the child is 
left to its own sweet will in choosing its reading, we 
perhaps ought not to wonder that the imagination, 
then at its greatest activity, is its guide. 

The cry on every side arises, “Have our public 
schools done no better than this?” The trouble is not 
mis-directed labor, but no labor atall. Within the past 
five or six years, more particular attention has been 
called to the study of English, to reading various works 
of authors, both American and English, so that gradu- 


the classic writings of their mother-tongue are limited 
to Paradise Lost and Pope’s Essay on Man. 


But such a mania has reading become, so fashionable 
is it considered to be able in the drawing-room to talk 
of authors, to be familiar with the last novel of the pop- 
ular author of the day, that our society now swallows 
its mental confectionery in enormous patés, demanding 
each year more stimulating and exciting stories. Ten- 
nyson and Shakespeare, Goethe and Victor Hugo (in 


translation), are piously skimmed over by the more am- 


ates of high echools no longer have the impression that: 


bitious young lady of the period; after this, she feels 
she belongs to that much-sought coterie, — literary 
people. 

A lady once said to me: “I’m reading Tennyson ; I 
never knew how nice he was before; I’ve read a lot 
lately ; I’m on the forty second page.” Where lies the 
remedy ? I would answer, put before your pupils such 
books as shall inspire them with a genuine love for 
reading for its own sake; give them the authors who 
are within their grasp ; and, more than all, throw such 
enthusiasm into each recitation as shall make them look 
forward to it with desire rather than indifference. 

How many read from a love of it? How many take 
the trouble, when the writer makes an historical allu- 
sion or uses an unwonted phrase, to look for it and find 
its application? Just here let me add a word on 
teaching children the use of reference-books. When 
you have taught them where to look, whether in a gaz- 
etteer, or biographical dictionary, half the battle is 
won. But to return. 

Lastly, how many go back of the printed page and 
inquire, What events, what circumstances, what forces 
were at work which caused the author to put on paper 
the silent workings of his soul and brain ? 

In studying English literature, we should place side 
by side with it the lristory of whatever age we take, 
should give such items of the author’s home life and 
personal traits as show the bent of his thought and the 
reasons for his writing. 

The earliest English authors wrote of war and battles, 
the conquering hero, the vanquished enemy. Their 
life was a fierce struggle for existence, a hand-to-hand 
fight with a wild country and ‘still wilder foes. Later 
came the age of chivalry, when tongs of love and deeds 
of daring were chanted beneath the Dulcinea’s balcony. 
When England was roused by the surging tide of the 
Reformation, her prelates and archbishops, obscure me- 
chanics and apprentices were filled with one absorbing 
theme,—religion and its oppression, redress and free- 
dom. When the American Colonists had reached a 
brief time of peace and quiet, their ministers wrote on 
Religion, the allurements of Satan, and the evil-prompted 
schemes of Witchcraft. 

Take up any of the leading magazines of the present 
time, and at every page you are greeted with the last 
discoveries of science. the investigations and researches 
of inquiring thought. What do we find in this glance ? 
That history and literature are inseparable; that to 
comprehend the great works which stand out as the 
great masterpieces of each age, we must know what 
were the influences at work moulding the minds of the 
best thinkers, and be able to look upon both as a com- 
plete picture; not take them in fragments, like a Chi- 
nese puzzle. What would Carlyle’s French Revolution 
be to one who knew nothing of that fierce confiict which 
shook France to the very center during the last half of 
the eighteenth century? Robespierre, Danton, Ma- 
rat, would be names; no more. 

It would be of little value to give a fixed list of au- 
thors to be taken. Each teacher must be governed 
largely by the capacity of her class, and by what she 
may have read. I would suggest that some manual be 
taken as a basis on which to build. F. G. Fleay, in 
his Guide to Chaucer and Spenser, gives the following 
sensible advice to teachers of English Literature : 

‘The points to be specially kept in mind, because they are 


often neglected, are the following: 


I. If possible, a period of literature should be studied as a 
whole, along with contemporary politics, manners, and histor- 
ical events. 

“It. ILI. The works of any author should be read in the 
order in which they were written, and with reference to his 
contemporaries, 

‘“*1V. No doubtful critical point should ever be set before 
the student as ascertained. One great advantage of these 
studies is the requirement of a power of forming a judgment 
in cases of conflicting evidence;-state your own opinion, if 
you like, but let him judge for himself, 

**No extracts or incomplete works should be used. The 
capability of appreciating a whole work, as a whole, is one of 
the aims in esthetic culture. 

“VI. VII. It is better to read thoroughly one one pla. 
or poem, than to know details about all the dramatists an 
poets. The former trains the brain to judge of other plays 
and poems; the latter only loads the memory with details that 
can at any time be found, when required, in books of reference. 

“VIII. It is not desirable to do too much for our pupils. 
No man likes to be treated as a child, and no boy likes to have 
done for him what he can do for himself. 

“IX. For these studies to completely succeed, they must 
be as thorough as our classical studies used to be. No diffi- 
cult point in syntax, prosody, accidence, or punctuation; no 
variation in manners or customs, no historical or geographical 
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, must be passed over without lanation. This 
os in exactness will not interfere with, but aid, the 


higher aims of literary training.” 

After the early history of the English tongue has 
been studied, the influences that went toward the form. 
ation of the language, and the earliest efforts at writ- 
ing glanced at, let good old Chaucer be carefully read. 
He whom Tennyson calls 


‘That first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.” 


You may object that the words he uses are quite dif- 
ferent from ours; that it is another language, in fact. 
The difficulties in language are soon overcome; that 
done, you are ready to enjoy his life-like pictures, His 
shrewd and keen observances on men and manners, his 

uiet drollery and constant sallies of wit against the 
shams of the Catholic Church, as practiced then, show 
him to have been no ordinary looker-on at the life 
around him. With Chaucer should be read the history 
of his time. Indeed in the Canterbury Tales you have 
a vivid picture of the customs, observances, rites, and 
teachings of that period. 

There are two reasons why so much time is well 

. spent upon this author, First, that the pupil may see 
how vast are the strides the language has since made; 
that he may fully realize it was not created in a day. 
Secondly, for the value of Chaucer himself, who is as 
original as Shakespeare, and as artless and unassuming. 

As in many high schools Shakespeare’s plays are 
taken as separate studies, more time might be given 
to his life After Shakespeare the field is large; but 
however widely teachers might vary in the list of writ- 
ers, it seems to me none would omit the stately and 
polished Addison; Macaulay, whose every sentence is 
balanced to a hair; Webster, whose words fall like the 
steady blows of a trip-hammer, each going home to the 
mark ; Irving, the father of American literature, and 
Scott, with his ringing verse and charming prose. 

Do not by any means think I give these as the only 
bright lights along the line of authors; or, because 
others are not mentioned, they are considered of minor 
importance. Before the long roll of brilliant names we 
stand and think long, before we decide what a class can 
best take, and— swallow. Study for a class ranging 
from sixteen to twenty years of age, and study for one’s 
own gratification, are vastly different. Whatever is 
taken as a specimen of the chosen author’s works, let 
the entire selection be given; do not murder it by cut- 
ting it in pieces, 

Ihave not suggested our poets of the present age. 
If they are taken, give their best selections. The 
school girl flies to poetry as instinctively as the moth 
to the candle-flame. At no time is the imagination 
more active, the impressions more intense and lasting. 
They will fill the margins of their books with quota- 
tions enough of the sentimental sort. 

Then get them dissatisfied with this; give them 
little by little stronger food; show them wherein lies 
the strength or beauty of certain passages, till they 
will no longer care for the emotional or sensational. 
Teach them . 


“To seek the noblest, ’tis your only good 
Now you have seen it; for that higher vision 
Poisons all meaner choice forevermore.” 


Scnoon Hyarene.—In a paper on this subject, J. 
Lundy, A.M., M.D., professor of diseases of the eye, 
ear, and throat, in the Michigan College of Medicine, 
Detroit, suggests the following rules, an observance of 
which will materially help to remedy existing defects : 

1. Avoid the cramming process in education, and the 
nervous excitement due to the spirit of rivalry. 

2. Reduce the number of subjects in the curriculum, 
and shorten the periods of study. 

3. Ventilate the school-rooms in accordance with the 
most approved methods. 

4, Regulate the temperature of the school-room; an 
atmosphere which is too warm debilitates the system. 

5. Provide properly constructed and arranged seats 
and desks, 

6. Instruct pupils to sit erect, and to hold the book 
9 pease inches from eye. 

- Frovide highly myopic pupils with proper specta- 
cles, which will enable them mye at the natural dis- 
tance of twelve inches, 


8. Furnish pupils with well-printed books. 
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9. Furnish abundance of light, without producing 
glare. Let it come from the left side if the room is 
narrow, from both sides if the room is wide. 

10. Provide for the physical education of school-chil- 
dren, and teach them the importance of out-door exercise. 


SCHOOL - GOSSIP.—(IIT) 
BY GEN. HENRY K. OLIVER. 


In my “School-Gossip,” No. IL, I gave the facts 
which, awakening my respect for my then profes- 
sion and my own self respect, caused me,—leaving the 
public service,—to venture upon a private enterprise 
wherein school committees would be unknown and the 
teacher be at rest from the oversight of what is too often 
that of ignorance of pedagogy, and too often that of 
ignorance of the subject-matters taught in the very 
schools over which such committees are assigned as su- 
pervisors and examivers. I know, from personal expe- 
rience, that such ignorance has been intrusted with edu- 
cational power, and that not a few teachers have been 
compelled to subject their work to the judgment of 
those who knew less of the matter presented than did 
the pupils themselves. Now the real competent man #® 
most heartily welcome, come he at any time, to inspect 
school-work, and the more closely he inspects the more 
hearty is his welcome. His questionings are gratefully 
received, and master and scholars take a justifiable pride 
in his commendations, and heed his rebuke and his 
suggestions. But just the opposite attends the visita- 
tions of ignorance. Its shallowness is discovered, and 
its laudatory speeches are made “ food for mirth and for 
laughter” by those whose progress it pretends to have 
tested. ‘To be elected to the “ Board” seems to many 
a desirable first push into public life, and the aspirant 
very naturally throws the responsibility. upon the vot- 
ers, who, he avers, ought to be competent judges of fit- 
ness ; though of such competency in the average voter, 
doubters, are not wanting. I have at this moment in 
mind a member of a committee,—a painter, by trade,— 
who is not over accurate in the orthography of the signs 
he paints; and there are others to whom I have listened 
in debate, whose grammar and pronunciation were sus- 
ceptible of amendment. 

Nor does every committee-man give himself to even 
his ordinary proper and legally-demacded duty. I was 
present, in 1881, at an examination of a Boston school 
in the westerly part of the city, previous to its summer 
vacation. A few friends (all ladies) of the pupils were 
present, but neither supervisor nor school committee- 
man. ‘The examination was a very creditable one in- 
deed, the work being excellently conducted by a prin- 
cipal teacher, —a lady. It was a school for girls, — at 
any rate, girls only were in the room. Diplomas were 
to be awarded, and the teacher requested me to do the 
awarding. This I did, using my knowledge of old Boston 
family names, when they happened to occur among the 
graduates, as themes for little speeches on delivery of 
the several diplomas. Now this absence was very em- 
barrassing, and it was not apparent who was to report 
to the general committee on the appearance of the 
school at its term-close. Still, it might have been a 
very exceptional case, and reasonably accounted for. 
The teacher felt embarrassed, and her embarrassment 
must have been increased when she found herself com- 
pelled to ask a stranger to perform a duty which really 
belonged to her official inspector. To be sure, she her- 
self might have performed the task, but the impression 
made upon the pupils would have been more vivid if 
performed by one with whom they were less familiar. 

Again, instances are not infrequent in which no 
member of a committee present proposed any question 
to a scholar upon the subject in hand, all the question- 


ing being done by the teacher. And this was true not 
only in the matter of oral examining, but in that of 
arithmetical or mathematical work upon the blackboards. 
Nor can it be wholly denied that when some one 
present,—perhaps not of the committee,—interpolated 
a question, he is thought to be obtrusively attempting 
to show off his own acquisitions in the subject-matter in 
hand. 

What is said above is applicable to the average school 
committee-men as I have personally known them, though 
exceptions there doubtless are, and some rise now to 
my memory. But this third gossip is long enough, and 


I close. 


EVERY CLASS-ROOM A NORMAL SCHOOL. 


If the question were asked, What are the teacher’s best 
means of improvement,—where can he learn most of his art ? 
many answers would be given. Some in reply would specify 
‘normal schools.’? Some would praise the valuable works of 
pedagogical writers. Ochers would speak of teachers’ meet- 
ings and associations, with their discussions and comparisons 
of experience. Still others would mention “ institutes,” and 
the lectures of the distinguished educators who conduct them, 
And many, no doubt, with reason, would place in the front 
rank our educational periodicals. 

Now, beyond question, these are all good,—very good. Still 
there is something more to be said. Good things sometimes 
hide better; and because I have observed, or fancied that I 
observed, among teachers a tendency to place too exclusive a 
value on such means for improvement, I venture to make a 
suggestion, or rather to remind them of a fact. This fact is 
that the pupils themselves are the best instructors. A certain 
amount of educational theory must, of course, be known. 
After that, study the children, It makes no difference, in this 
respect, whether we consider education as a science or as an 
art. 

As a science, all its principles are imbedded in the minds of 
children, as all the facts of botany exist in actual vegetation. 
Which method would make the most expert botanist,—to read 
all the books written, and hear all the lectures delivered on 
that subject; or, after gaining a fair amount of scientific 
knowledge to patiently and lovingly interrogate the plants ? 
The one complete collection of educational principles is before 
you when you face your class. You have only to read. All 
other things are useful in proportion as they shed light upon 
the page. 

As an art, education aims at results. From this point of 
view, the teacher’s business is simply to adapt means to ends, 
—find methods to fit pupils, But you cannot fit pupils till you 
know them; you cannot know them till you have studied them. 
Understanding the lock, it is easy to select the right key. Few 
teachers have so little ingenuity that they cannot find or invent 
what they need when they know what they want. Too many 
discussions in teachers’ meetings are all about the merits of 
different keys, with no allusion to the lock, 

The medical student can learn more from the actual body 
than from the professor and the text-book. City schools of 
medicine are more frequented than country medical schools 
because they have more material for clinics and dissection. 
Is not the clinical knowledge of education what teachers most 
need ? 

One advantage of possessing it is, that you no longer hover 
perplexed about a dozen inconsistent theories. Knowing the 
demand, you recognize the proper supply as soon as you see it. 
Instead of thinking and supposing and believing about educa- 
tional methods, you know. 

Another advantage is, that you study personalities instead of 
abstractions. There is life in a child’s personality. There is 
a generous vitality that quickens any one who comes into real 
contact with it. The teacher who sympathetically studies his 
pupils, stooping down and scrutinizing their minds and hearts, 
will not need, I fancy, to go to some educational Mecca to be 
saved from mechanicalness. In a word, every teacher has the 
privilege of attending daily, in his own class-room, the best of 
all normal schools. Justin H, SMITH. 


THE USE OF CLASS-JOURNALS. 


_ (From the Italian of GABRIEL GABRIELLI.] 


In the course of the advance made by education the teacher 
is no longer merely a pedagogue; he is an educator, and society, 
which in the past has been very unjast to him, is more just in 
estimating and recognizing his value. Though teachers are 
beginning to feel the importance of their position, many are 
found who are teachers only in name. The number is still 
small of those who are so from inclination and impulse, even 
if the assertion is true that all agree that the teacher is the 
apostle of culture and progress. 

What has so changed the condition of things that the teach- 
er’s calling is placed above all other callings and at the head 
of the phalanx of those who engage in mental labor and codp- 
erate for the advance of culture? All progress hitherto made 
in anthropology and pedagogics (psychology), which explain 
the nature of man in all relations and recognizs him to be the 
master of his acts, has proved that he does not depend on 
excitations of the senses and on the materialism of his physical 
nature, but that education indicates a nobler position for him, 
for only morality rules in the world of humanity. Changes in 
the principles of education must correspond with the altered 
theory of life. 

A system of instruction is like a long chain, of which each 
ring is welded to the preceding and must support the next, and 
this chain allows of no interruption of irregularity from begin- 


be no break anywhere. In case of a break the chain must be 
repaired. Accordingly, in school strict order must be main- 
tained in relation to instruction and education. Diversions 
and irregularities undo the work of education. This connec- 
tion between the work of yesterday and that of to-day has not 
only an indirect result in the greater or less ¢fficacy of school 
discipline, but also a direct one, since the child sees a pan- 


orams develop before his eyes, every scene of which is only 
the continuation of the preceding; and he is therefore inter- 


ning to end, and must be so united and tested that there shall | 
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ested in the acts of the teacher, feels contented, and easily 
complies with the regulations. 

If all teachers were convinced of this great truth, they would 
devote more care to their work and find satisfaction in it, but 
this would require deep study and great effort. This will only 
come about when al! are convinced of the truth, for then all 
will feel themselves impelled to express their recognition of it 
by putting it into practice. 

Among the best means of securing better results from the 
task of educating, the use of a private journal or class-book is 
doubtless one of the first. We have said that the teacher’s 
work is a chain of activities which are joined to each other like 
the segments of a ring. He may use books of rules which can 
tell him where to begin, but do not show how fhe should 
carry on the lessons nor their order. They may give the 
teacher the power of combining material for the lessons, but 
can never make known how many thousands of combinations 
of ideas develop in the process; and still less can they reveal 
to him the secrets he has to conquer in order to conduct a lesson 
which shal! attain a good result. It therefore happens that in 
every case the teacher who does not wish to be the blind slave 
of a book of rules must necessarily anticipate the first funda- 
mental notions of an idea which he can better develop in its 
right place later. 

But the teacher must be an educator, also; his work must 
be directed toward forming the character of the youth intrusted 
to him. “Now in what way can he attain this end unless he 
learns to know his scholars intimately and takes cognizance of 
everything which indicates the natural disposition and con- 
dition of his pupils? The acts, the words, and even the bear- 
ing of the scholars reveal their hidden thoughts and serve as 
signs of character. To take notice of them is one of the duties 
of the teacher who, under the guidance of such signs, can in 
a manner regulate his methods so that the poor scholars will 
improve, the good continue to advance, and the incorrigible 
no longer persist in their perverseness and produce an ill effect 
on the others. 

Such observations serve as a guide to direct the manner of 
procedure, and as a means of estimating one’s own efficiency 
and of jadging whether it corresponds to one’s appointed task 
as an educator. If a scholar is unapt, we ask why? What 
has the teacher done? Has he, perchance, encouraged stu- 
pidity by hismethod ? Instruction is disagreeable. Let us ex- 
amine a little to see what causes can make it disagreeable. 
. Other lessons are unsuccessful. Is it the fault of the method, 

* the time, the pupil, or is the subject dull? The children of 
their owa accord helped a poor person. What made them so 
kindly disposed ? Others were naughty. Why? Is it the 
teacher’s fault ? There is disorder in the school. How far 
is the teacher responsible, and what influence has the home 
and the family ? We thus see in what important cases a jour- 
nal is necessary, and of what immense use it is. 

We will omit other incidents which might be entered in the 
day-book. What episodes, what errors it will contain within 
its pages! How many mistakes, how many disagreeable events 
must be noted in it! How much pleasure it presents! And 
since we are directing our attention to its advantages from a 
didactic standpoint, how many useful comparisons between the 
scholars’ tasks can we make from the monthly average! What 
great help this method presents, and what value there is in 
practical pedagogics, if, on entering corrections, we also note 
the daily tasks of the pupils and their progress! 

This progress is undeniable, and if it is observed closely, its 
great significance and the vast, beneficent influence which it 
exercises upon the school-system are recognized. How many 
teachers think of it? How many are there who, on entering 
-the school, think even for a moment of what they shall teach ? 
They betake themselves to the school with the same unconcern 
with which they would take a walk, and these delinquents do 
whatever comes easiest to them and live on from day to day 
from hand to mouth. If they are reproachéd for their indiffer- 
ence they reply, ‘‘ What a fuss they make! We do now too 
much for the pay we get!”’ 

The requirement of keeping a class-book should afford the 
well-disposed teacher no ground for alarm. There is no other 
difficulty in preparing it than that which arises from laziness, 
which must be overcome if one wishes to accomplish any task, 
and it richly rewards the care spent upon it. The record 
should contain statements in regard to school matters, remarks 
on instruction, mention of difficulties which have been sur- 
mounted, and sketches of incidents in school related with con- 
scientious regard totruth. In order to make it useful, the date 
when a certain amount of work is to be finished should be 
stated, but after these statements, which can follow a fixed 
order, although they must conform to the prescribed program 
and course of study with their various modifications, may be 
permitted a repetition of the reports in regard to the work of 
the month, the progress which has been observed, and a state- 
ment of what is to be undertaken during the coming month. 
It should contain an account of the scholars who distinguished 
themselves in the class exercises which the teacher had pre- 
pared In the class in order to learn the progress of each pupil. 


Finally the teacher should enter his opinion in regard to sub- 
jects for instruction, their apportionment. and his own meth- 
ods, in order to form safe rules for the difficult art of teaching. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 

Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably prescribe 
it in fevers; also in convalescence wasting and debili- 
tating diseases. with admirable results, I also find it a tonic 
au exfesbied condition of the geuital organs.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DRIFT. 
— An hour’s talk with a bright young woman-teacher,‘in 


the schools of one of our go-ahead Western cities, was a new . 


revelation of certain tendencies in the tremendous educational 
life of our Northern States. This particular teacher is one of 
the faithful, who honestly believes"what we are all saying con- 
cerning the duties of the instructor of children in the school- 
room. There are more of these than Colonel Parker is ac- 
quainted with; and their number is increasing. With the con- 
stitutional rage for self-sacrifice, which is at once the glory 
and the peril of womanhood, these young women, the flower 
of American civilization, are ready to charge the strongholds 
of ignorance, head a forlorn hope, or lay down and die in a 
besieger’scamp. The schools of that city are quoted asa model 
of the graded system; the superintendent is a distinguished 
expert, and the school board is always on guard. But this 
teacher and the like of her enter the school-room before 8.00 
a. m., and stay in it, practically, till dark; spend three or four 
hours every evening preparing for the next day; take their 
school to bed and nurse it, like a sick baby, all night; always 
on the lookout for a re-appointment; in numerous cases bear- 
ing home-burdens equivalent to the head of a family. Of 
course they ‘‘ break down,’’ or flee from this perilous post on 
the first inviting call to any position which a superior young 
woman can hold ten years without danger of physical wreck. 
Three years ago we met a group of distinguished gentlemen of 
that same city, who had removed their children from these 
celebrated schools in disgust at this chronic habit of forcing 
human nature in childhood. We understand the reason for 
all this, but suggest that even a country se rich in vigorous 
children and youth as the Northwest cannot long endure a 
system that destroys the upper story alike of teachers and pu- 


pils in the educational temple. ‘‘ Slow-ep’’ is the motto that 
should now be written, in big letters, over every echool-room 
door from Portland, Me., to Portland, Oregon. 


— Itis one of the secrets of our human nature that even 
little children are generally more radical and sound judges of 
human nature than grown people. There is no court of jus- 
tice where final justice is more certain than a school-room of 
little children. Of course, there are a thousand things in the 
wisest and best parent, minister, or teacher that a child can- 
not understand, and accepts on trust. But the crucial test of 
every such person is the ability to adjust himself or herself 
to the actual condition of the child, and handle a group 
of children in a way that commends itself to their final sense 
of what is true, beautiful, and good. We always suspect the 
teacher who is scolding over the perversity of school-children; 
the mother who wishes her romping and howling barbarians 
had never been born; and the minister who solemnizes and 
spouts on total depravity as illustrated in the Sunday-school. 
There is plenty of depravity, heedlessness, and mischief in the 
average child, but the most fatal illustration of folly, neglect, 
and sin is found in the deficiency of the grown people who 
are set by God in charge of these little ones. It was nota 


flourish of rhetoric when the Great Teacher said of such: ‘‘ Jt 
were better that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
be cast into the depths of the sea.”’ 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— To give glass a frosty appearance, it is only necessary to 
coat it with the following composition: Sulphate of magnesia 
diluted in beer, with a little dextrine added. 


—C. Thouvenot, as did previously Tommasi, obtains an 
electro-magnet by passing steam of the pressure of two atmos- 
pheres through a copper tube of 1.5 millimeters in diameter 
coiled round an iron core.— Weidemann’s Beiblitter. 


— In Sunbury, Pa., the gas company has reduced the price 
of gas from $3 per 1,000 feet to 75 cants, without gaining any 
of the electric light’s customers, and in Shamokin the gas 
company offers to put in gas pipes and fixtures for nothing. 


— The Societé du Moulin, of Brassus, has entered into a 
contract with Messrs. De Meuron and Cuénod, manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus at Geneva, Switzerland, under which 
the latter undertake for the sum of 200f. (£8) to light the vil- 
lage of Brassus for one month by means of electricity, pro- 
duced by water-power. 


— The Japanese bamboo never grows in diameter after it 
as two feet above the soil. There are many species, some 
being as slender as a lady’s riding whip, and others several 
inches through. It is very vigorous, grows in height at the 
rate of from two to four feet per day, and attains forty or fifty 
feet. Ata ripe old age it flowers and dies. The roots extend 
in all directions, grow rapidly, and shoot constantly. 


— Inconnection with the International Electrical Exhibition, 
to be held in September next, under the auspices of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia, it is now proposed to hold an in- 
ternational congress, at which the problems of electricity shall 
be scientifically discussed by men of acknowledged ability and 
position. To this end Congressman Matchler of Pennsylva- 
nia is about to introduce a bill authorizing the appointment 
by the President of a scientific commission to arrange for the 
congress of electricians. 


— Tornadoes occur in the afternoon, erally between two 
o’clock and evening, four being called hs torned> hour. They 
move from southwest to northeast, generally east about twenty 
degrees north; and their linear movement is ordinarily from 
thirty to forty miles an hour. Tornadoes occur on sultry days, 
or when the temperature is very high, and the air is thoroughly 
saturated with moisture. They occur when the electrical con- 
—— are high, or when the air is highly charged with elec- 

y. 


— California 


ysicians who have attended various cases 
trouble arisin px the of bisulphide 
arbon, have Atos satisfied that the inhalation of, the vapor 
~*“ ***« substance will produce insanity. The bisulphide is 


8 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 


p Orionis (Rigel)in meridian . 
a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) in mer. 
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used in Los Angeles County to prevent the spread of the grape 

disease, phylloxera, Several strong and healthy men who have 

been ex to the fumes of the vile stuff have become in- 

sane. It may be a subject worthy of investigation, whether 

deleterious gases may not in like manner affect the human 
rain. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 
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THE PLANETS,—FEBUARY, 1884. 


Mercury will have made another semi-revolution about the 
Sun on the 18th, being at that time at his greatest western 
elongation, 26°, and he will therefore be brightest Feb. 13-16. 
He will be a morning star, rising about 1h, 15m. before the Sun. 

Venus still vies with Jupiter for the supremacy, and although 
at present somewhat inferior to our great superior planet or 
semi-Sun, in brightness will soon shine with a mild splendor 
that will put him to shame. Early in July she will pass be- 
tween the earth and Sun, and then she will have the greatest 
apparent diameter, but will not be brightest at that time, as 
just before and just after conjunction but a very small portion 
of her illuminated hemisphere can be seen by the inhabitants 
of the earth. About 33 days before conjunction, or 30 days 
after greatest eastern elongation, or June 8, she will be bright. 
est. At ihe present time she has a large gibbous phase which 
will become reduced to the half-Moon phase May 1, after which, 
time she will present a crescent phase. On the morning of the 
29th, she passes very close to the Moon, being, when nearest, 
less than the diameter of the Moon south. She crosses the 
Equinoctial Colure, or first meridian of the heavens, from 
which celestial time and longitnde are reckoned eastward, on 
the 13th, and enters the constellation Pisces,—the fishes. She 
sets as follows: 


(Au 


Feb. 10, 8h. 14m. evening. 
90, 8h. 37m. 
“ 29, 8h. 58m. “ 


Mars reaches his opposition to the Sun Feb. 1, rising at sun- 
set and setting at sunrise. In other words, at that time he is 
in a direct line with the earth and Sun, and as we then see his 
entire illuminated hemisphere, he will appear brightest to us. 
When the superior planets are at or near their perihelia, or 
points in their orbits nearest the Sun, at the time of opposition 
then occurs their maximum brilliancy. Mars passes the merid- 
ian as follows: 
11h. 25m, evening. 
10h. 33m, 
29, 9h. 49m. 

He is retrograding or moving backward past the stars. 
During the month of February he recedes from near the Bee 
Hive in Cancer to the western boundary of that constellation. 

Jupiter also has a backward movement past the stars, pass- 
ing over the last 10° of the constellation Gemini during the 
month, bringing him about 6° directly south of Pollux. He 
passes the meridian as follows: 


Feb. 10, 
«90, 
“ 


Feb. 10, 10h, 33m, evening. 
20, 9h.50m. 
“2, 


His decrease in brilliancy will be very slow, and he will be but 
little dimmer May 1. On the 3d, 17th, and 24th all of his sat- 
ellites will be upon the west side of him; upon the 9th, 16th, 
and 27th, all will be upon the east, and at other dates, divided. 

Saturn becomes stationary Feb. 3, beginning his direet.mo- 
tion on that date, and he will move eastward over the same 
ground traversed in Dec. and Jan. He is between the Hyades 
and Pleiades and nearest the former. With the aid of a teles- 
cope of moderate power his rings may be well seen, with this 
great globe apparently suspended in their center. Saturn 
passes the meridian as follows: 

Feb. 10, 6h. 44m. evening. 
20, 6m, 
e ** 29, 5h. 32m, 

Uranus will reach his oppssition and greatest brilliancy 
March 15, and should be visible to the naked eye during Feb. 
and March. Look three degrees (the distance between the 
extreme stars of Orion’s Belt) south of the third-magnitude 
star, Beta Leonis, or on @ line drawn from Denebola (second 
maguitude) through Beta Leonis, and extended about 3°. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
FEB. 20, 1884, 

a Andromeds (Alpheratz) sets 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets . 


” Tauri (‘7 Stars,’ or Pleiades) in meridian 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian 
a Aurige (Capella) in meridian . 


a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian . 
@ Virginis (Spica) rises . 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises . 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises 
a Lyre (Vega) rises 

Aquil» (Altair) rises 
a Cygni (Deneb) sets . ° 

@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 

De Land, Lan. 21. 1284, 
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FRANKLIN DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Among the numerous devices for engaging the young in 
healthy reading and study, I believe the one adopted here 
ranks among the very best. It is something as follows: 

In the early part of the school year, the superintendent 
makes choice of some leading character in history or liter- 
ature; and, after giving a general idea or outline of the kind 
of work he wants done, he says to all the teachers, ‘‘ Each one 
arrange your own program ; brief, simple, and effective, to 
bring out in the clearest light the strongest points in the life, 
character, and writings of the author or subject selected, by 
such time as agreed upon.” This is usually the birth-day of 
the person selected. A course of reading and research now 
commences among all the grades of schools and pupils, 
from the lowest primary to the high school. None are exempt 
All are invited to contribute, though none compelled. The 
yoluntary feature of it makes the search keener, and the labor 
more effective, 

This preparation goes on quietly for months, it may be, the 
teachers occasionally giving a half-day, or a few hours of the 
week, in gathering in and arranging the material furnished by 
the pupils; sometimes in the reading and recitation of some 
of the choice specimens of poetry or prose if the ‘subject 
be an author, and sometimes incidents in his life, anecdote 
or sketch of some kind. This inspires additional interest and 
research until the day appointed for the general presentation 
of the work, when due notice is given, and the parents and 
friends assemble in their respective wards or school, to listen 
to the exercises. This is the general plan, as nearly as I can 
recall it, as given me by Supt. Wilson, whose careful planuing 
and wise management have made it very popular. 

Thursday of last week was“ Franklin Day.’’ It was our 
good fortune to visit the Franklin School, the High School, 
and the Henry School, in all of which the exercises were most 
creditable. In the first we witnessed an exercise by little chil- 
dren, from five years old up to seven or eight, in the Model 
School, of the Normal Department, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Miss Smith, the principal, which was truly meritori- 
ous, and spoke volumes in praise both for the teachers and 
pupils. 

The little people would step to the board, and with sur- 
prising rapidity and exactuess, sketch-pictures illustrating 
some amusing or instructive incident in the life of Franklin, 
and then stepping back with pointer in hand, the little one 
would tell in simple child-language the story or incident rep- 
resented in the picture. And then the actual process of mould- 
ing a tallow-candle after the primitive style was committed to 


the hands of these little philosophers, who seemed to feel all| 


the dignity and importance of the occasion, and it was soon 
done to the satisfaction of all, and to the edification of some 
who had never seen a set of candle-moulds in their lives. The 
‘‘tallow-dip” was not attempted; but it could have been done, 
no doubt, with equal dexterity, had time permitted. 
But the most pleasing and instructive, and, to many, the 
most astonishing feature of these exercises was the develop- 
meat of electricity on a common india-rubber ruler by the little 
boys and girls rubbing it vigorously upon the head, and occa- 
sionally upon the arm, and then holding it near light sub- 
stances to see them dance and cling to the ruler: and a wooden 
ruler, insulated, was actually made to revolve horizontally 
upon a pivot, by holding the charged end of the rubber ruler 
near it. This experiment would have done credit to an expert 
physicist. And yet this was all done by little children; show- 
ing, by their great eagerness and delight, that here is the field 
for infant thought and activity, and not in books and the hum- 
drum exercises of the old-fashioned school, which serve more 
to cramp and hinder the little folks in their efforts to think, 
than otherwise, Nature’s book, with the living teacher skilled 
to unfold her wonders and her beauties, is worth more than 
all the printed books you store in the school-room. Give us 
this sort of teaching evermore, and little children will make 
their own books as they go along, greatly to their relief and 
satisfaction too; and they will learn to think and to act and 
talk; at the same time they are learning tolread, which latter, 
most people think, is the first thing to be learned in school, 
while it is only incidental and may be conveniently picked up, 
while the child is learning many other good things. 
| The exercises in the high school, and other points visited, 
were of a most interesting and instructive character, even a 
half-hour’s talk from Monseigneur Capel, on the American 
School System; but nothing seemed to touch the vital points 
of interest like these simple, child-like stories and experiments 
in this infant school, which seemed as near good kinder- 
garten as the primary school can be made. 

The effects of this day’s exercises are most wonderful, bring- 
ing out not only parents and teachers, and prominent members 
of the school board, but other municipal officers, and some, I 
think, from the Army and Navy. The effects upon the chil- 
dren and their homes are not less marked. For months all 
the copies of Franklin, and books bearing upon this subject, 
have been in greatdemand, The public libraries have been 
literally besieged, night and day. More than 400 copies of the 
Life of Franklin, I understand, have been loaned from one 
library, and more than twice that number have been purchased 
in the city, for this occasion alone. 

The contagion has extended to other schools, public and 
Private, and reading-circles, uuti! it has amounted to a regular 


Ben. Franklin boom. And this influence is likely to be lasting. 
ni 9g are already anxious to know who the next author is 

No one need be told that this is the correct way of teaching 
English literature. Similar plans are in operation all over our 
country. It is not the mere recital of names and dates, and a 
few specimens of the writings of great authors and men. It 
is literally bathing in the life and literature of the country. 
Thousands of children in this city have, as it were, been bap- 
tized in the spirit of this great man, until “ temperance, in- 
dustry, and frugality,” not only bristle from banner and black- 
board, but these sentiments and virtues will take deep root in 
the characters and lives of all these children and youth. If 
Supt. Wilson had never done any other good thing for the 
schools of his city, the people for this thing alone owe him a 
lasting debt of gratitude. 

My next shall be an account of the method by which school 
libraries have been formed in all the schools of the city. 

JoHN OGDEN. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to WH. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SKELETON POETRY. 


T-e g-d a-e b-r m-e by 
As o-s c-d a-e 6-1, 


BIDDLE, 

Some say that I’m a curse to man, 
That’s he’s a slave to me; 

While others say that I’m in bonds, 
That I should now be free. 

For tax or license what care I ? 

I only dread that horrid fly 

Who’s progeny, like man, you see, 

Has always been so fond of me. 


My haunts are in the valley fair, 
And on the mountain’s brow; 
And in the city I am found, 
And often in a row. 
I sail across the ocean wide 
To nestle at a monarch’s side, 
And e’en his Queen will lend a smile 
Any wily fancy to beguile. 


I stalk along the gayest street, 
And up the Senate aisle: 
And when God’s saints at church do meet, 
I’m there (they say I’m vile); 
But what of that, you think you’re blest 
When I have lulled your nerves to rest,— 
(You crush, and twist, and mash, and burn) 
But thus I pay each cruel turn, 


Come, youths and maidens, brave and fair, 
List what the sages say; 
is a soiléd snare, 
ut shun it now you may; 

But if you yield my scepter’s sway 

Thus early on your youthfal way, 

You may repent in bitter tears, 

But slaves you’ll be through all your years. 


ENIGMA: 76 LETTERS. 


My 27, 44, 52, 2, 36, was a celebrated English poet. 
an 31, 8, 64, 13, 76, 45, was one of the seven sages of 

reece. 

My 42, 12, 35, 40, 5, is the goddess of hunting. 

My 59, 7, 58, 23, 74, 11, 67, 45, 60, 30, 52, 38, 29, 53, was 
an Eastern Emperor, who waged a crusade against images, in 
the eighth century. 

My 19, 16, 68, 71, 40, 5, was the mother of Constantine 
the Great. 

My 42, 21, 59, 3, 45, was the birthplace of Apollo and 
Diana. 

My 38, 18, 43, 68, 12, 64, 53, is the school of philosophy 
founded by Pythagoras. 

My 43, 6, 61, 67, 4, 13, 9, was a leader of the Huns called 
the ** Scourge of God.”’ 

My 37, 14, 52, 40, 39, 12, 68, 18, 20, was the greatest of 
the French dramatic writers. 


My 46, 75, 72, 17, 57, is a Japanese city. 

My 70, 59, 55, 54, 59, is an uninterrupted sound. 
My 41, 24, 51, 62, is a personal pronoun. 

My 65, 29, 4, 66, 73, is a male servant. 

My 56, 52, 26, 73, 63, is veracity. 

My 34, 47, 55, is not many. 

My whole is a quotation from St. Augustine. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 10. 


RmmpDLE.—One’s shadow. 
En1GMA.—Always pay the printer before you read his paper. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC,— 


ZOOM AAR 


— The siological motto is, edueate a man for manhood, 
and both for humanity. In this 


lies the hope of the race.— Z. H, Clark, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


SIXTY CHILDREN IN ORDER. 


Will some one please tell me if it is a possible thing for one 
teacher to keep sixty pupils, in a primary school, in perfect 
order six hours a day? The constant wriggling, shuffling, 
and bobbing up and down of the little tots is distracting, to 
say the least. Moreover it is discouraging to know the Board 
“has no fault to find with Miss A’s methods of teaching, but 
her order.’”’ Some statistician has discovered that fifteen min- 
utes a day is the average time a primary pupil spends on his 
lessons. Now, how to keep him employed the other three 
hundred and forty-five minutes, isa problem I would like to 
have solved. To keep them busy, I know, is a grand plan; but 
can one teacher, who has to hear several hundred individual 
recitations a day, do that? And can one give undivided at- 
tention to a recitation, end watch the rest of the school? I 
imagine it is like serving two masters. Some kindly sugges- 
tions will be very much appreciated by 

Miss ATHERWITSEND, 


Some crusty old bachelor has said a woman’s letter is not 
complete without a postscript; I will agree, for once, and add 
one, which shall contain some of the funny sayings of my 
little ones. Not long since I was giving the school an object- 
lesson on coal, and in speaking of the formation of it, my 
thoughts were carried back several thousand years. Here was 
achance to catechise them, which I immediately embraced. 
** Children,” said I, ‘‘do any of you know who was the first 
man?’ ‘Mr. So and So,” said Daisy D., mentioning a 
prominentcoaldealer. no!’ said I; ‘‘Adam was the first 
man. Surely you know who wasthe first woman?” ‘Adam's 
mother,” shouted little Sammy G. 


After making innumerable questions about it, I asked, ‘‘ What 
is inside of the quince?’”’ ‘*Seeds,” came the answer. Now, 
what did God put the seeds in for?” ‘‘To make spit curls,” 
said a piping little voice. (The answer was not so irrelevant, 
considering the price of quince-seed rose from seventy-five 
cents to four dollars a pound to meet the demand for bandoline. ) 

The other day Johnnie K. was studying his spelling-lesson 
in asing-song way, although it was against the rule, when I 
noticed the little girl next to him crying. Some questioning 
elicited the information that Johnnie had pinched her. ‘‘And 
wherefore did you pinchher?” quoth I. “ Because,’ came 
the sobbing reply, ‘‘She put me off the tune.” 

Dr. H.’s little son is under the tuition of a lady who isa 
personal friend of the family. One day he was ‘especially mis- 
chievous. The teacher, catching him by the arm, said: 
‘*Harry, I believe the Old Nick has hold of you.”” Looking 
up archly, he said: ‘‘ Yes, but only with one hand.” 

A friend, passing up Chestnut street, Philadelphia, over- 
heard the following conversation between two little colored 
girls, who had asked a passer-by the time, ‘‘ Whew! ten min- 


utes o’ nine! We’ll be late,’ said No. 1. ‘‘She’ll be awful 
mad,” said No. 2. “I know just what she'll say. She'll 
say, ‘Bertha Hodgson and Mary Derwent. you go home,’ 


Then J’li say, ‘Thank the Lo’d, teacher, for I’m a weary.’ ” 
. Miss A, 


‘*PLEASURABLE EXCITEMENT” IN STUDY. 


In an article in Toe JOURNAL of the 17th inst., by Mrs, 
Kellogg, some exception is taken to the remarks lately made 
in public by Colonel Higginson, concerning the pleasurable ex- 
citement of learning,—which is natural to childhood; and the 
task of acquiring long-division is adduced as one with which 
it is impossible to connect pleasurableexcitement. After read- 
ing that article, I searched my recollection to find out the truth 
of the matter in my own experience, and it failed to give any 
countenance to the position of Mrs. Kellogg. The little classes 
I have taught rose before my vision again, all alive with pleas- 
urable excitement as they stood at the board with their work 
in long-division. Ethel and Bessie, Holly, Teddy, and Madge, 
all the seven, eight, or ten-years-olds, fairly dancing with eager 
enthusiasm to complete the work with the greatest possible 
accuracy and rapidity. The effort on my part was to keep 
them cool enough to work as efficiently as they could, so that 
they should not become excited to the point of bewilderment. 
In fact, I have, so far as my memory serves me, invariably 
seen a high degree of enjoyment associated with the learning 


and practice of long-division. 
Yours respectfully, Louisa P. HopkKINs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The foremost woman in the world, socially and politically, 
is, fortunately for her sex, one of the most attractive in her 
domestic life. It is impossible to over-estimate the bearing of 
this fact upon the modern standard of woman’s sphere and in- 
fluence. The combination of exalted ability in affairs of state, 
talents adequate to imperial sovereignty, and the faithful, 
sweet discharge of the quiet duties of wife and mother, is 
almost an anomaly in the world’s history. This beautiful har- 
monizing of home and public duties is most charmingly pre- 
sented in the biography of the queen by Grace Greenwood, 
lately published by Anderson & Allen, of New York, as the 
first of a series of biographies of exemplary women. The nar- 
rative is. thoroughly winning and sympathetic in style, and 
suited to the pleasurable perusal of readers of every class; but 
especially will the picture of the true and lovely home-life fas- 
cinate women, young and old. Every girl will gain a brighy 
ideal from its pages, and every boy will read it with a gro 
faith in the purity and strength possible to woman. 


SaTIs 


The same day I gave them an object-lessson on a quince, 
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My 10, 22, 4, 1, 29, 67, 52, 28, was a French author. * 
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THE WEEK. 


Congress, like other fortunate legislative bodies, is being 
favored with an ocean of bills. All born to make laws for their 
fellowman, and to look after his interests, naturally think that 
these bodies are made for their convenience, and bills flow in 
thick and fast. During the last Congress 7,000 were presented, 
and 10 per cent. of them passed. The overwhelming majority 
of private bills shows immense industry on the part of their 
promoters, even if they do tend to obstruct all public business. 
In the latter class of bills, however, we notice some of general 


secure to the Government the control of all telegraph lines; 
also bills to establish a Bureau of Commerce, Manufacturing 
and Mining, and a Bureau of AnimalIndustry. Evidently the 
paternal theory of Government seems to grow apace, or else a 
large treasury surplus is a fruitfal stimulus to ideas. 

New Jersey is moving in the matter of child-labor. Law- 
rence T. Fell, inspector of child labor in the State, reports 
that about 12,000 children are employed in factories in that 
State, and that this labor imposes ignorance, physical dwarf- 
ing, and moral darkness upon these unfortunates. Some of 
them do not know the name of the State they live in, and have 
never been at school. It will require three inspectors to look 
after 7,000 factories. 

A travesty on the enticing ways of politicians of a certain 
grade is reported from California. The sheriff of Modoc 
county desires a reélection. From their “pent-up Utica”’ 
prisoners in the county jail sent out a powerful appeal in his 
favor, They publish a card extolling the sheriff's skill in cap- 
turing them, and mention other official virtues. A contemporary 
says that if released, doubtless the captives would gladly take 
the stump for this candidate, who, as they testify, can 
run well. 

Abroad.—On Sunday night three distinct shocks of earth- 
quake were felt near St. John, N. B. The great line of inter- 
nal disturbance has, consequently, at last reached the East. 
The shocks were not severe, and there is no reason to suppose 
that, if they continue, they will work any more damage than 
the raising up of prophets. France, Italy, and Asia Minor 
have thus far been shaken this year. Marked earthquake 
waves were indicated in San Francisco on Friday, but have not 
yet been located by telegraphic communication. They prob- 
ably came from some point in the Pacific, perhaps from the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Asa result of the recent conference with Pope Leo, each of 
the American bishops in Rome has received printed instruc- 
tions in regard to the future course of the church in this coun- 
try. These instructions will be conveyed to the Plenary 
Council to be convened in Baltimore in November next, where 


they will be debated, and perhaps amended, and then returned 
to Rome forthe Pope’s approval as canon law for the United 
States. 

General Booth, the head-center of the Salvation Army, 
makes formal announcement in the London Times of the plan 
to send a brigade to Germany during the coming summer. 
The Fatherland wil! doubtless arm itself for the crisis. 

The Chinese must go from British Columbia. Its members 
of Parliament are trying to force the Dominion Government 
into legislation, against further immigration into that province. 
This is taking the bull by the horns before he shows fight. 
The Chinese have not thus far shown any great liking for 


| British Columbia, and those who get there are mostly concerned 
#\ about the way they can get out of it. Over a thousand are 


sald to have smuggled themselves across the border lately into 
Washington territory. 


Coronet Vitas, of Madison, Wis., one of the most 
prominent men and one of the ablest speakers of the 
Northwest, has accepted an invitation to give the Ad- 
dress of Welcome to the National Association, next July. 
Colonel Vilas has an enviable reputation for oratorical 
address, and was the representative citizen selected to 
welcome General Grant home from his trip around the 
world. It is a great good fortune that our chosen city 
is well equipped in intellectual force as well as in mate- 
rial resources. 


THERE ehould be a large attendance of superintend- 
ents and other school officers at Washington, at the 
annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
under President Butcher, Feb. 12, 13, and 14. An ex- 
cellent program has been prepared, and the topics and 
speakers should attract large numbers from all parts of 
the country. A week at Washington in the winter, 
while Congress is in session, gives one an opportunity 
to see and understand national legislation and its bear- 
ings upon the educational interests of the country. It 
also furnishes the occasion for the fitting words with 
our congressmen, which many want and all so much 
need, from the practical educator. Washington is in 
the East, and New England, with the Atlantic States, 
should send a large delegation. 


Tue meeting of the Rhode Island teachers at Provi- 
dence, last week, was a great success, in numbers, inter- 
est, and the value of the papers and addresses given. 
The report found in another column will give some idea 
of the work done; but one cannot gather from the prod- 
ucts of cold type the enthusistic spirit and the en- 
couraging outlook which come from a gathering like 
that, when the audiences, day and evening, numbered 
from 1,500 to 2,500. It is something remarkable that 
the smallest State in the country has the largest meet- 
ings of educators, and it is greatly to the credit of Pres- 
ident Peck and his associates that the meeting this year 
was made so successful. Prompt in business matters, 
easy in address, apt in introduction, and energetic in 
execution, President Peck won great credit and honor, 
and his reélection is a well-deserved compliment to his 
industry and fidelity in office. 


Dr. Smart, General Director of the National Educa- 
tional Exposition, to be made at Madison, is pushing 
forward rapidly the plans for the display of the product 
and appliances of education in the United States, and 
there is already considerable activity in the preparations 
for the exhibition on the part of State and city officials, 
As soon as the organization is completed, and the sev- 
eral department superintendents issue their circulars, 
we may expect a general enlistment of forces, with the 
purpose of making the exhibition creditable and valua- 
ble to the teachers and school-officers of the country. 
Circular A, just at hand, from Director Smart, divides 
the exposition into twelve departments, with a superin- 
tendent over each, who is to have the charge of the col- 
lection and arrangement of the material in his own line 
of work. In order to give our readers an idea of the 
scope of the work which is outlined, we shall publish 
this circular in our next issue. 


In answer to the pressing demands of the people of 
the United States, and more especially of her educators, 
through the National Educational Association, the bill 
providing a form of government for Alaska was passed 


by the National Senate last week. The laws of Oregon 
are extended over the Territory, and there are to be a 
governor, judge, district-attorney, marshal, and United- 
States commissioners. No provision is made for a leg- 
islature. One of the important provisions of the bill 
is that which prohibits the importation of alcoholic liq- 
uors, except for medicinal and kindred purposes. This 
will save the natives from one peril,—if the prohibition 
is regarded. But the school section of the bill is par- 
ticularly acceptable. Free public schools, open to schol- 
ars without regard to race, are to be established at the 
discretion of the Commissioner of Education. The com- 
mon elementary branches are to be taught, and indus- 
trial instruction is also to be given. This tentative 
plan of government is certainly a desirable change for 
Alaska, and in due time, if the Territory is found fit 
for it, a more elaborate government can be supplied. 
Alaska has been inexcusably neglected, and this step is 
some recognition of its claims. 


Love is certainly the motive-power in every success- 
ful school. But whether the teacher’s love for the 
pupil shall subdue the child to a clinging appendage, 
dependent on her for every impulse to study, and, more 
and more, a machine worked by her will; or stimulate 
the child to its uttermost effort of self-help, is a matter 
of fundamental concern. Herein is the chief failure in 
working the method-machinery of the New Education. 
The soul of the natural methods is the inspiring spirit 
of the teacher that wakes up the slumbering faculty, 
generates a self-reliant habit, and leaves the scholar, 
every year, less dependent on the teacher. And any 
method of instruction that works the opposite result is 
neither natural nor superior in any way; but is simply 
the oldest and most stupid of all forms of dealing with 
humanity; the trick and manner of despotism. 


A NEW RUGBY. 


We are told that the waning fortunes of Mr. Tom 
Hughes’s imprudent venture to build a model English 
community on the barren uplands of the wilderness of 
Southeastern Tennessee are to be retrieved by the estab- 
lishment of a great school, after the manner of Rugby 
If that be so, it will be, in some respects, well for the 
Southwest. One crying need of this whole region is a 
style of secondary school, content with the simple title, 
“Academy,” too honest to ape the name and manners of a 
college, thorough in drill, using the most improved 
methods of instruction, and presenting a generous and 
rational curriculum adapted to the varied needs of its 
pupils. A new school, called by any name, thus estab- 
lished, with sufficient endowment to hold on for twenty 
years, would become a great educating power in the 
whole realm of secondary education in the Southwest. 

Already there are several schools of this sort for boys 
and girls between Louisville and New Orleans which, if 
they can secure a suitable endowment, buildings, libra- 
ries, and apparatus, will realize this ideal. But they 
are almost wholly personal enterprises, hung about the 
neck of one heroic man or woman, exposed to the con- 
stant rivalry of sham colleges and superficial establish- 
ments persistently drummed into public notice. After 
Congress has done its duty in the matter of national aid 
for elementary education, the most valuable contribution 
to the great and growing Southwest would be the endow- 
ment of a dozen of these valuable secondary schools for 
both sexes with a round half-million each, by the gener- 
ous men and women who are now giving so largely in 
other parts of the country. The number of millionaires 
of native development between the Ohio and the Rio 
Grande is very small, and while money is a fancy stock 
in all new enterprises of this region, this work of the 


secondary educational endowment will go on slowly at 
home. 


But if we are to have a new Rugby among the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, it must not only preserve the better 
elements of its English ancestor, but institute a thor- 
ough reform which will bring it, in more than one re- 
spect, in line with the superior humanities and broader 
pedagogic views of American life. The secondary edu- 
cation of the South is still ridden by the ghost of the 
old classicism of half a century ago. The new Rugby 
must be not only a good school of ‘the classics, but thor- 
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oughly endowed and manned for the best instruction in 


English literature, French and German, geography and 
history, philosophy, and political economy, the natural; 
sciences and technical training. It should, besides, have 
a thorough department for training teachers, especially 
to work in the new graded schools; and the public, 
school of the village should be a model institution for 
the observation and practice of its students. 

In the general fitting up and furnishing of the school- 
room, Tennessee has nothing to learn from Rugby. 
Chancellor Stearns, of Nashville, shows a characteristic 
relic of that famous school,—the top of a recitation- 
desk brought from that place. The school-room from 
which it came was seated, at the time, with chairs, and 
the master sat off in a pew in the corner. In front of 
each boy was a desk, like a rough music-stand, on which 
he rested his book at recitation. It is one of these 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
— King Solomon said, “There is a time for everything.” 


| But he did not say, “ Everything all the time,”’ 


— In advocating any special training, we should bear in mind 


the teaching of history, that theman is of more consequence 
than the laborer. 


— In last week’s issue, in our school criticism of Rev. Mr, 


Savage’s ‘‘ Defects of Public-school System,’’ the printer made ogy may be made. Sixth, let the laws of right living be taught, 


us say, “dogs are not easily classified, even when young,”— 
minus the not, that is exactly what we did say. 


— Georgia is certainly not yet the Eden for schoolmasters. 


In one of the towns of that State a schoolmaster from the |°°®*&ins one or more instances of teachers prosecuted by par- 
North” was injudicious enough to accompany one of his pu-| 2" for alleged abuse of pupils. One of these says that “‘ cases 


pils. “‘ a bright mulatto girl,”’ to an amateur dramatic perform- 
ance. He was first made to take a back seat; then the young 
gentlemen (?) of the place turned out and gave the teacher “ of 
Northern parentage” a “sound thrashing.” 


— We would suggest that the State Board of Health turn 


their attention to the schools of the Commonwealth the coming 


desk-boards, about the size of a school geography, made 
of hard wood and carved with a score of names, among 
which is that of a son of Dr. Arnold and half a dozen 
incipient British dignitaries, that the Doctor has brought 
away as the gift of the janitor, and framed in his study. 
Any score of Peabody-scholarship students in the Pea- 
body Normal School who should make such persistent 
demonstration on their own desks would be expelled by 
popular vote as a set of rural clowns unfit for normal in- 


year, Let us know, through an official examination made by 
medical experts, whether teachers and children are being in- 
jured by excess jof work. Itis a very important question,— 
none more so, We believe that were such an investigation 
made it would be found, as it was recently concluded after an 
examination by a medical expert of the schools of the English 
Newcastle, that “‘ both pupils and teachers in school are, asa 
rule, overworked; that the present system of teaching the 
young is being pushed to an injurious extent; and that due 
regard is not paid to the capabilities or powers of endurance 
of individual scholars, or even classes of scholars, at different 


struction. 
Mr, Hughes’s famous book, Zom Brown at Rugby, 


is a record of the manners and morals of young gentle- 
men in England a generation ago, for which no parallel 
can be found, certainly in the school-life of Tennessee, 
to say nothing of the border-lands of the great West. 
There are certain rough districts, especially in the moun- 
tain regions of the Central South, where people who 
ought to know better, drink a good deal of whiskey, and 
in the absence of a vigorous administration of the 
courts, wreak swift justice by lynch-law and personal 
combat. But if Editor Halstead could really convince 
our Northern people that in any part of the Southern 
States, the young gentlemen in any great school were 
living the sort of brutal, despotic, drunken, and licen- 
tious life described in that book, the election of a Repub- 
lican president on the “ bloody shirt” platform would 
only be a matter of counting the votes. 

We remember a visit to the famous Winchester 
school, leas than twenty years ago. In the great study- 
room the boys were seated in square pews, built of 
beams, with a desk at each corner. The unfortunate 
fellows could sit with their feet tegether, in the pit, 
facing inwards, or, as the favorite method seemed to be, 
each astride his particular beam, using his desk. There 
were no backs, and each desk-lid had a hole bored 
through it for convenience in watching the master, who 
sat in grand state, on a platform, with a few of the 
highest social-rank pupils around him. Over the big 
door was painted a bundle of rods with a Latin motto, 
freely translated, “ Study, clear out, or catch this.” We 
can assure Mr. Hughes that no common school-house, 
even log school-houses within a hundred miles of the 
new Rugby, has an arrangement for seating children so 
barbarous and uncomfortable; and should he reproduce 


ful. 


self-made, 
father, and Gladstone’s inherited wealth was quite equal to 


his birth and education as an English gentleman. 


ages.” 


— About the greatest evil in our school system to-day, is 


the testing of boys and girls by written examinations. It in 


the end creates a warfare between the teacher and the exam- 


iner, in which the former, after a few preliminary struggles, 
usually comes off victorious. 
most of the poor teaching that here and there abounds, and 
gets to be, after a while, an unmitigated curse. Sometimes 


The conflict is the mother of 


the examiner, admitting the existence of the evil, and yet 


clinging to the idea that an examination is essential, will 
change his methods, and attempt to test the child in subjects 


in which he has had but a partial preparation. But he always 
finds himself blocked at the first move; his plan will not work. 
The fact is, that the range of a child’s possible general infor- 
mation is limited, and the boundaries are pretty well defined. 
Besides, a child of fifteen has not yet reached that stage of 
mind-development that enables him-to recognize data and 
generalize from it unaided and alone. So examiners gener- 
ally content themselves with searching for “ general informa- 
tion,”’ and the teachers, to meet them, are irresistibly led into 
the worst kind of cramming. Then comes a show of intelli- 
gence which is simply false. 
knows that we speak the truth. Across the water to our table 
comes the same testimony, week after week. The good papers 
come from those children who, having learned particular 
answers by heart, have the memory to retain them. 

— Robert Laird Collier has this bit of interesting, if not use- 
ful knowledge, in a letter written from London for the Sunday 
readers of the Boston Herald, on “‘ Civil Service in England’’: 
‘* Here neither the victors nor the worthy get the spoils, but 
they tha{‘ toil not,’ and they that ‘spin not.’ The lucrative 
places and sinecures in England are in the hands of the power- 
It is often told to the good little boys in Sunday-echools 
here, that if they will only be good, etc., they may be prime 
ministers of England. It ought always to be added, if they are 
born with a gold spoon in their mouths to bogt, Disraeli and 
Gladstone are often pointed out as self-made men; but they 
were ‘self-made’ in no such sense as Lincoln or Garfield was 
Disraeli was born of a literary and luxurious 


I do not 


Every public-school teacher 


the interior of Winchester school in his new arrange- 
ment, he would need to call out the State militia to 
prevent his students from making a bonfire of his temple 
of science before the end of opening week. 


In short, if this delightful author and genial gentle- 
man, Mr, Hughes, is really proposing a new Rugby in 
Tennessee, it will be well enough for him to look 
through the arrangement of the State Normal College, 
with Chancellor Stearns, at Nashville ; spend a day at 
Vanderbilt ; ask Mr. Woolwine to show him the Howard 


know in the English public life of to-day a single case of a 
man who has comie up from the humblest walk of life,” The 
lesson to be drawn from these facts is, not that we should be 
content with our political methods as they exist to-day; the 
aim should always be to reach the best,—to originate, and not 
to copy. But the lesson rather is this: that we should look 
with a jealous eye upon every endeavor, no matter from 
what direction it comes, to cripple and destroy those institu- 
tions which have made it possible for the humblest, if he have 
the talent, to mount the ladder to the highest round. Wealth 
leads to tyranny,—so does clerical influence uncontrolled; each 
has its mission, however. But, for the people to place their 
dearest institutions unreservedly in the hands of either, would 


public school; and then examine carefully the splen- 
did buildings and excellent methods of instruction for 
colored youth at Fisk University ; looking in upon a 
few schools that might be named elsewhere in the State. 
Thus he will learn that even Tennesgee, comparatively 
4 new American State in many respects, is half a cen- 
tury ahead of the upper side of English school-life ; and 
that any new school that proposes to take high rank in 
the Southwest must have a good deal more than a fa- 
mous name behind it,— must combine the solid, staying 
qualities of old England with the broader pedagogic | 
views and more humane and rational ideal of character- 
training of our new American life. 


be suicidal. 


— This is what Mr. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of 


» Maryland, would do with the ordinary common-sehool curric- 
ulum. It is so sensible we print it, First, eliminate more 
than half of what is taught as spelling. If in the future the 
child needs other words, dictionaries have been provided to 
meet that contingency. Second, cut out half the common- 
school arithmetic, so-called. The order of topics will be whole | grades of schools shape the teaching far more than the courses 
numbers, decimais in an elementary way, United States money, 
denominate numbers such as are in actual use in common life, 
percentage of the practical kind, and some of the simplergper- 
ations with vulgar fractions. Third, banish English grammar, | body of experts, we believe that their unanimous judgment 
| parsing, and analysis. Fourth, abolish three-fourths of what | would be that such {examinations could not be successfully 
is taught as geography, and thus allow the remaining fourth | met by any considerable body of boys and girls without “over- 


be retained and utilized, Then add, first, practice in draw-| study” and “undue pressure.” , 


ing. Second, put instruction in the practical use of the En- 
glish language in place of theoretical disquisitions on gram- 
mar. Third, in place of the geography omitted, let the child 
learn something about his own body, its different parts, its or- 
gans and functions, and the laws of rtght living or the preser- 
vation of health and strength. Fourth, add a knowledge of 
the forms, conditions, and laws ‘of animal and vegetabie life. 
Fifth, a useful beginning in elementary mineralogy and geol- 


as regards ourselves, our neighbors, and the lower animals; 
humility, justice, reverence, kindness, 


— Every English educational journal that comes to our table 


. 


of assault have become now so common that no teacher, how- 
ever careful he may be, can feel sure that a like experience 
may not befall him.’’ In this country teachers do not have 
perfect imnrunity from like annoyances. We are happy, how- 
ever, in being able to say that they are of rare occurrence, and, 
when occurring, have as their causes ignorance or personal 
pique. An instance happened in Newton, in this State, a little 
while ago. The action was brought by a woman against a 
principal, Mr. G. G. Edwards, upon the ground that he had 
improperly punished her boy in school, and that, in conse- 
quence of the punishment, the boy was taken ill and died,” 
The case was taken to the Superior Court, tried before a jury, 
who brought in a verdict in favor of the teacher. That was 
very gratifying to the teacher, but the expense to him was very 
great, and not very easily afforded. It is a very proper ques- 
tion to ask, whether the teacher, who has been hired by a 
school board, and is acting according to its directions, should 
be obliged to pay the expenses attending such suits. We have 
no hesitation in saying that he should not. In no other em- 
ployment would an agent be left to defend himself alone 
against the machinations of those who may have been angered 
by his doing his duty faithfully in carrying out the instructions 
of his employers. This is not charity, —it is simply justice, 
In England a union of teachers has been formed, and a fund 
established for the legal defence of its members. The infre- 
quency of these annoyances in this country hardly renders 
such a course of action here practicable, but the school boards 
are none the less in honor bound to protect their teachers in 
the courts as well asin the school itself, in their efforts to carry 
out the instructions that have been given them. 


— The superintendent of the Boston schools, in an interview 
with a reporter of one of the daily sheets, stated in substance 
that if there was any undue pressure in the schools it was not 
the fault of the ‘‘ school system.’’ We would like to believe 
that the legislation, the courses of study, the management, in 
short, of the schools of the metropolis of the State, as well as 
those of every other city and large town, were so in accord 
with good judgment that it could not be reasonably said that 
they were in any way responsible for the undue pressure, 
which is altogether too general. But let us put Boston in the 
focus fora moment. There is a rule of the School Board to 
the effect that the quotient produced by dividing the largest 
whole number of pupils in a school, at any session, by 56 shall 
give the quota for that year. An allowance of twenty-six is 
permitted. Now, this fact: In most of the schools the boys 
and girls drop out quite rapidly after reaching the third class. 
The consequence is, that the number who can come up easily to 
the standards of the two highest grades in the grammar depart- 
ment is considerably below 56. The reader will see that one 
of two things must follow in the grading of the school,—either 
the lower grades must be over-crowded, thus leading to over- 
work and very great nervous strain to these teachers, or 
the upper class-rooms must contain two or three grades, an 
act which would only take the burdens, with all their evils, 
from the shoulders of the lower teachers and place them upon 
their colleagues of the higher grades. A compromise is gen- 
erally effected, and children are promoted from class to class 
who cannot do the work laid out without a prodigious amount 
of skillful cramming. It may be said that those children who 
cannot do the work except by extraordinary effort should be 
allowed ‘to float.”? This thought reminds us that a book is 
kept at the rooms of the School Board, open only to the in- 
spection of the committee, in which is recorded the opinion of 
the supervisory agent concerning the ability of each teacher, 
after due inspection and examination. Moreover, the final 
test-papers of twelve schools are selected each year to be 
examined by the Board of Supervision. Each supervisor ex- 
amines in his own specialty. Of course, all the conditions 
surrounding every class cannot be known to him. His judg- 
ment is formed and recorded for the inspection of the School ~ 
Board. Take the course of study: We have space for only one 
illustration. We are told that a child, before he can enter the 
grammar school, must be able to multiply by a numberas large 
as 400, and divide by a divisor of the same size. Now, re- 
membering that the child has six years before him before he 
can graduate from the grammar school, it would be interest- 
ing to be told howa child can be fitted for that school at a 
reasonable age without “‘ cramming.’”’ It must be remembered, 
further, that the examination tests for entering the different 


of study. Ifaset of the examination-questions given out in 
the different schools during the past five years, beginning 
with the normal and high schools, could be placed before a 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Outlines of the Constitntional History of the Un'ted 

States. By Luther Henry Porter. New York; Henry 

Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. For sale by Clark & Carruth, 

Boston. 

This book is designed as an elementary text-book of the 
Constitutional History of the United States, and furnishes al! 
of the essential facts for students or for the general reader on 
this important subject. It has special adaptation to the needs of 
high-school instruction. The plan of the work is: First, to 
give asimple account of the forms of government which existed 
prior to the Revolution. The discussion of each topic is fol- 
lowed by a chart, which embraces the substance of the text in 
a tabulated form. Second, it gives an explanation of the dif- 
ferent clauses of the Constitution. Third, it gives a brief re- 
view of the principal events of our political history. The his- 
torical grouping is as follows: Federal Supremacy from 1789 
to 1801; Republican Supremacy from 1801 to 1825; Federal- 
Republicanism from 1825 to 1829; Modern Democracy from 
' 1829 to 1861; and the Period of the War and its Consequences 
from 1861 to 1881. Many political documents are incorporated 
in the body of the work, arranged in order that they may have 
their chronological place, and meet the eye in their true his- 
torical position. The Appendix contains the list of Presidents 
of the Continental Congress and of the Congress of the Con- 
federation, the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United 
States, Chief-Justices of the Supreme Court, Speakers of the 
House of Representatives, Cabinets of the Presidents, dates of 
Admission of the several States, and the votes in Presidential 
Elections. The book is well printed and substantially bound. 


For Mothers and Daughters, A Manual of Hygiene for 
Women and the Household. Illustrated. By Mrs. E. G. 
Cook, M.D. New York: Fowler and Wells. 12mo, extra 


cloth, $1 50. 
This is a sensible, motherly, sisterly book, written ina clear, 


plain, yet delicate style; a book which ought to bein the hands 
of all women and girls old enough to need its counsel. The 
work opens with a chapter on the importance of physical cult- 
ure, which is followed by chapters on the bones and mus- 
cles, the brain and nervous system; the structure and care of 
the skin; hygiene and ventilation; intemperance; a chapter 
devoted to bread and butter, in which there is a careful analy- 
sis of the processes of digestion, in which this matter is made 
plain and practical. A large portion of the book is devoted to 
the subjects of displacements, and other diseases to which 
women are subject, The feeding of children, the rights of 
children, the question of education, etc., are all discussed, and 
the work is fully illustrated by a number of fine engravings. 
It is a handsome volume of over 300 pages, beautifully bound, 
and would be a most acceptable present to either wife or 


daughter. 


The Elements of Botany. By Prof. W. A. Kellerman, of 
the Kansas Stat® Agricultural College. Illustrated with 354 
fine wood engravings. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 


Price, $1.25. 

In a condensed form Professor Keilerman has succeeded in 
giving a comprehensive view of the Vegetable Kingdom. The 
various organs of plants, with the diversified forms under 
which they present themselves, are described and their pur- 
poses explained; and a complete and interesting study is made 
of cell-structure, and of the processes by which plants assimi- 
late food and perform their other physiological functions. In 
the chapters on Classification, while the Phenogamia, or flow- 
ering plants, are given due consideration; the mosses, ferns, 
toadstoods, ete., are not overlooked; and the Bacteria and 
other Protophyta, which have, from their wonderful effects on 
human life and health, occupied so much the attention of sci- 
entists in the last few years, are very interestingly discussed. 
A fourth part of the book is devoted to “‘ Economic Botany,” 
ora consideration of those vegetable products which are found in 
commerce and which supply the daily needs ofman. Thisisa 
subject hitherto neglected in botanical text-books, and its con- 
sideration gives a valuable practical application to the science 
of botany which must greatly increase the interest in*that sci- 
ence. Professor Kellerman’s book is adapted, for school use 
or for independent study, and is of a size well suited for a 
term of school-work. It is well printed and bound in a very 
attractive style. 


Germany Seen Without Spectacles. H , 
leaden 
Few books of modern times will be read with more en- 

joyment than this by Mr. Ruggles, who gives in it random and 

extremely readable sketches of various subjects, written from 
different standpointsin the empire. He was late U.S. Consul 
at the Island of Malta and Barcelona, Spain, and made many 
tours into Germany during his vacation. He used his eyes, 
ears, and nose to study the Teutons at home with marked fidel- 
ity, and gives his readers a picture of German life quite in 
contrast from that given by most writers. He concedes to the 
German race great qualities, but finds in their social and pub- 
lic life very much that lacks the elements of refinement; in 
fact, many things he states show absolute coarseness and 
brutality,—particularly in their treatment of the peasant-wo- 
men. On this topiche says: ‘I would prefer to be a Ger- 
man horse than to be aGerman peasant-woman.’’ “‘ What the 
camel is to the Arab, woman is to the German.” “She is 
made to perform every kind of degrading labor.’”’ ‘‘ She does 
the work and the drudgery of the factories; she is the scaven- 
ger for cleaning the streets, and for gathering offal in the 
cities and highways for enriching the land,’’—“ work a moun 


tain savage would disdain to have his squaw perform.” 
Their wages, he says, “‘ while at work in the fields, and it is 
only during the warm months of the year that they can, is 
only eight, ten, or twelve cents for a day’s labor of twelve 
hours, and when they board themselves, from twenty to thirty 
cents a day.’ Mr. Ruggles speaks his mind without reserve, 
about music, beer, and sauerkraut. Many will no doubt re- 
gard his strictures as severe and unjust, but as a rule his story 
of domestic and ‘social life seems to aim at fairness. It isa 
book emphatically for cheerful reading; not a dull paragraph 
in it, The good, open, large type is to be commended, and the 
general make-up of the book is highly creditable to Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, who know how to make attractive books, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Hon. A. B. Cornell, late governor of the State of New York, 
is writing the life of Ezra Cornell, his father, the founder of 
Cornell University. The edition will be limited. Price, $2.00 
postpaid. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 

— F. V. Irish, Ada, O., has published an Introduction to 
Grammar, and Analysis made easy by Diagrams. It has 
the merit of simplicity, and shows the relation of words in 
sentences with great clearness. It contains a choice selection 
of sentences diagramed by the improved Straight-line System. 
It will be found very useful to both teachers and pupils. 

— Messrs. Rand & Avery, Boston, have in hand the copy of 
a new story; involving the question of Mormonism. Itis to be 
illustrated in handsome style. This book will serve a purpose 
not unlike Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We hope it will hasten the 
day for the uprising of an indignant nation, and their verdict 
will be as in the case of slavery, — this disgrace must cease; 
the Mormon must go! 

— The Millionaire, which appeared anonymously in Black- 
wood, but which the Atheneum ascribes to Mr. Louis J. Jen- 
nings, formeriy editor of the New York Times, is a careful 
study from no less an original than Mr. Jay Gould. The story 
of The Millionaire is full of interest, and the work is now 
ready in the Franklin Square Library,” published by the 
Harpers. 

— Harper’s Magazine will shortly begin a series of illustra- 
tions of the great works of the old masters, engraved abroad by 
the well-known American wood engraver, Mr. W. B. Closson, 
who went to Europe to undertake the work in behalf of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. The first, an exquisite engraving after 
Murillo, will appear, printed separately upon plate paper, in 
the March number of the magazine. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New-York City, have published 
A Short Biography of Martin Luther, by James Anthony 
Froude, Honorary Fellow of Oxford; price, 30 cents. Itisa 
digest of the admirable life of Luther, by Von Julius Késtlin, 
published also by the Scribners. Mr. Froude, with his wonted 
skill, has condensed the essentials of Luther’s life into this 
tasty and cheap volume. 

— J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, New-York city, has just 
issued No. 52 of the valuable ‘‘ Humboldt Library Series ’’; it 
is The Diseases of the Will, by Th. Ribot, author of The 
Diseases of the Memory ; translated from the French by Mr. 
Fitzgerald; price, 15 cents. Mr. Fitzgerald has done the stu- 
dents of science in America a valuable service by republishing 
this series of papers, which represent the best scientific thought 
of this age. The first forty-eight numbers are bound in four 
volumes and sold for $1.75 per volume, making a rare library 
octavo of fresh matter, which every teacher and student will 
find of great value. 

— Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have become the publishers of 
“ Jenkins’ Vest Pocket Dictionary and Handy Diction- 
ary.” These dictionaries have heretofore been published in 
Philadelphia, and are the best small dictionaries in the mar- 
ket. They contain only such words as are not too common to 
be universally understood, and in that way avoid giving the 
rubbish that generally lumbers up our primary and pocket dic- 
tionaries, such as are commonly used in schools and counting- 
rooms. All the important words in all branches of science, 
art, and literature, as well as in common use, are, however, 
given in full, with adequate definitions. Although these books 
have been for a long time in the market, they have been kept 
in the background to a considerable extent because of other 
larger interests in the dictionary line, As there is no further 
reason why they should be thus kept in the background here- 
after, it is believed that they will attain a largesale. Certainly 
they can be recommended cordially as among the best diction- 
aries of their size ever published, 

— The Tonic Sol-Pa Advocate, published monthly by 
Biglow & Main, 76 East 9:h street, New York, signalizes the 
beginning of its third year by appearing in an enlarged snd 
improved form, This journal is edited by Theodore F. Sew- 
ard, and is devoted to the interests of the Tonic Sol-fa system 


English origin, claim for it vastly increased results in develop- 
ing musical intelligence, and leading to the ability to sing at 


by the fact that three State associations of teachers (New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and Colorado) introduced essays and discussions of 
the subject in the programs of their annual meetings in De- 


pases of each number are devoted to music, printed in the 


copies of the paper on application. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has just issued Practi- 
cal Work in the School-room: A Transcipt of the Object- 
lessons on the Human Body given in Grammar School No. 49, 


New-York City; by three New-York teachers. 16mo, pp. 189; 


of teaching music. The friends of this system, which is of s 


sight. It is undoubtedly attracting wide attention, as is shown | Chas 


cember last. The Advocate is « neat paper of 16 pages; four illus 
onic Sol-fa notation. Messrs. Biglow & Main will send spec-| berton 


of ‘‘Mecca”’ for object-teachers. The gifted principal, Miss 
Buckelew, having been one of the most successful pioneers of 
of this method of teaching in this country. She has shown not 
only aptitude for the work, bat has produced admirable results, 
This book gives the lessons of that famous school on the 
human body. The importance of the subject, the fact that 
nineteen-twentieths of the children that attend our public 
schools will never go high enough to reach physiology in the 
regular grade; and the practical lessons in hygiene not only 
inculcated here, but accounted for and made real to every 
child, are considerations that appeal to every intelligent visitor, 
and have led to a wide-spread demand for a manual that shall 
give the system in all its detail as worked out and elaborated 
by twenty year’s experience in this school. We venture to say 
that no book for teachers has ever been published that was 
more directly the outcome of actual experience, or that had 
been more carefully tested in every detail. As a book on ob- 
ject-lessons we doubt if it has any superior; and, as a popular 
physiology for young children, we think it is without a rival. 

— Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia, and 79 Milk street, Boston, 
have published a new book which will be found almost indis- 
pensable in every home. It is entitled The Housewife's 
Library, and contains many volumes in one, and treats of 
household management, domestic cookery, home furnishing 
and decoration, and deportment ; care of children, games, 
amusements; and thousands of valuable hints, carefully pre- 
pared by experts, and furnishing the very best helps for all the 
necessities; intricacies, and trying emergencies in every de- 
partment of the duties of ahousekeeper. Such a compendium 
of useful and practical information has never fallen under our 
notice. The common sense and wisdom of the writers of this 
volume of nearly six hundred and fifty pages is recognized in. 
every chapter of the book. It is copiously illustrated, with 
designs for internal decorations, home furnishings, and many 
specimens of artistic exterior decorations. It is a model book 
for the housewife, and one which will tend to bless all the 
members of the household. A complete index makes it handy 
for daily reference and use. As a most fitting frontispiece for 
this beautifully printed and substantially bound volume, is an 
ideal picture of ‘‘ Mother.’’ The same publishers have pub- 
lished The Handy Companion for constant use, giving, in 
concise form, business, legal, social, and postal laws and forms, 
hints on etiquette, letter-writing, political and religious infor- 
mation; a synonym dictionary and many useful hints on mis- 
cellaneous topics. The matter is carefully classified and in- 
dexed for ready reference and convenient consultation. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just sent from their 
press a very instructive and entertaining book on ‘‘The New 
Land of Promise,” entitled Life at Puget Sound; with 
Sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, British Columbia, 
Oregon, and California, 1865-1881; by Caroline C, Leighton; 
price, $150, The author, during the years from 1865 to 1881, 
traveled with her husband, an official of the U.S. Treasury 
Dept., whose duties required him to visit every point occupied 
by the government in the Northwest, however remote from 
civilization. Many of these journeys were made under the 
most primitive conditions, in the emigrant wagon, in hollow 
trees for canoes, or afoot through magnificent forests of tim- 
ber, often over 250 feet in height, and through unde:growth 
so luxuriant and dense that a passage had to be cut with axes. 
A large portion of her narrative is devoted to Puget Sound 
and the surrounding region, pertions of which are pow rapidly 
coming into prominence and have been made easy of access by 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, Her descrip- 
tions of this locality are very impressive. The vast inland ses, 
of which the geographies alone afford anything of a true char- 
acterization, its various ramifications, which are strongly sug- 
gestive of the fjords of Northern Europe, the wide-spreading 
and majestic forests, the ranges of snow-capped mountains, 
the mild and equable climate,—all these features enter into 
the narrative, lending a unique and diversified charm. Mrs. 
Leighton’s experience among the Indian tribes, many of 
whom had never before seen a white woman and who regarded 
her as @ supernatural being, reads strangely in the light of 


recent changes. Indeed, what has since been wrought by the 
railroad, the immigration of white people, with their schools 
and churches and industries, afford striking contrasts to the 
picture seen and drawn by Mrs. Leighton. The most attract- 
ive merit of the book centers in its revelations of grand and 
beautiful Nature unmarred by any human interference, which 
revelations are veritable a full of richness and 
color. No one can read thro the volume without recogniz- 
ing its just raison d’étre, and the lasting charm of the author’s 
style. A more interesting record of travel has not been 
—- for a long time, nor ove so captivating for the gen- 
ral reader. 
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RHODE ISLAND TEACHERS. 


sora ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction was held in Providence, Jan. 24, 25, and 26. 
W. T. Peck in the chair. 

First Day—TuuRSDAY, JAN. 24. 

The morning of the first day was spent in visiting the schools 
of the city, which were in session, and to which members were 
cordially invited. The afternoon was devoted to the meetings 
of the departments; the Higher in the high-school building, and 
the Grammar and Primary departments at the Music Hall. 
The following is a synopsis of the proceedings: 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 


The chairman of this dept , Prin. E. S. Ball of Westerley, 
called the meeting promptly to order at 2.30 p.m. The exer- 
cises opened with a paper by Prof. J. B. Clark of Smith Coll., 


entitl 
The Natural Method of Studying History. 

The speaker sharply criticised the traditional methods of 
historical teaching, saying that the vital element was omitted, 
the life of the people and the social development. There should 
be a further reform in the dept. of book-making, though the 
recent publications were much better than the old. What was 
wanted was a knowledge of the national history, the govern- 
ment and organization of society, not the personal gossip of 
leaders; also something of ecclesiastical government, the con- 
duct and influence of ceremonials, creeds and reforms. Insti- 
tutional history was imperatively demanded, and the ideal his- 
tory should contain more about institutions and men, thus 
giving more inspiration and interest. All the accounts of 
battles should not be left out, but three-fourths could well be 
spared, and the few left fully described. Facts that are not 
considered worth memorizing ought to be branded as worth- 
less. What is the best way to grasp the given material? Dry- 
ness is not a quality of the coming text-book, Much that we 
are compelled to memorize, the mind retains with great diffi- 
culty,—he walks forever in a cart-path, and a wretchedly bad 
one, who commits to memory things having no bond of asso- 
ciation. The use and abuse of the study of history is ® most 
important question to be considered, and history has need of 
the best service that the memory is capable of rendering. We 
must change distortion into healthy exercise, and then shall 
achieve important results for the student. 


The Teacher and the Pupil after Graduation 


was the topic of the next essay, read by Prin. H. M. Maxson, 
of North Attleboro’, Mass. He argued that barely 25 per cent. 
of high schoo! graduates went to higher institutions, and fully 
75 per cent. followed no systematic line of study. As a pre- 
ventive against the reading and influence of trash literature, 
the essayist advised the creation of a demand in the pupil for 
a broader education by bringing him in personal and friendly 
contact with the teacher, whereby he may settle upon a 
course of home study, and develop any personal inclination he 
may have. Also bring the pupil into a less servile dependence 
upon the text-book, and, above all, let the teacher exercise 
more freedom in examination, Go more slowly, cover less 
ground and more thoroughly. Adopt a more conversational 
method; influence the pupil to select valuable reading-matter; 
seek the formation of a local reading and debating club. This 
will require additional labor on the part of the teacher, but he 
will obtain his reward in the widening of his field of influence 
in an intelligent and sympathetic community. 


The Moral and Religious Element in Education 


was next discussed by the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, of East Green- 
wich, who held that the highest good was not suborned by 
merely intellectual development. Such expressions as ‘‘ men- 
tal discipline,” ** culture,” * refinement,” ete., were pet phrases 
of the community, and served as a panacea for the moral ills 
of society. The highest culture and most brilliant intellectual 
achievements co-exist with the deepest moral degradation, and 
the overthrow of empires. History has shown that knowledge 
is a power of evil as also for good. Dr. Holland had said that 
the best way to reduce the list of criminals was to stop raising 
them, and he is right; and if he had added that if the respon- 
sibility of stopping the raising of criminals rested largely with 
~ schools in the land, he would also have spoken the truth. 
housands of children are compelled to obtain their training 
. morality and virtue in the public schools, and it is the duty 
S the teacher to stop the recruiting in the service of the devil. 
re has been made to the introduction of the Protestant 
ible in the public schools, but this country and its institutions 
} nny founded on Christian principles at Plymouth Rock, and 
ney will not be abandoned at demand of the infidel or threat 
of the Pope, They are interwoven with the warp and woof of 
— national existence. There should be a moral substratum 
ra = child’s education. The statute of our State requires the 
ing of the principles of morality and virtue, and something 
aa is required than the mere perfunctory reading of the 
; &. It should be impossible for any teacher not ed 
: & moral and positively religious nature to hold the position, 
a in the public school a much greater influence was exerted 
Pon the pupil than by the pastor or Sunday-school. 


won Utility in High-School Work 
€ title of the next paper, read by J. A. Estee, principal 
- the Bristol High School. He held that it was essential that 
© pupil should take care of himself. A first requisite of a 
— should be a sound, healthy body; prompt obedience was 
Ber cononitel to his success in business or professional pursuits. 
te ittle care was taken in the high school to secure rapidity ; 
yt hte a tendency to ignore condensed methods of thought. 
beet nk is well, but to think and execute is better. In the 
re Bey history the aim should be to emulate the good, shun 
bs 7 and store the mind with useful facts. More attention 
aon d be directed to the formation of character, and this could 
prteaeseno quite as well from the study of gems of our liter- 
ey as to study Latin and Greek. The moral and intellect- 
wil aculties should be called into play, and modern literature 

develop the noblest qualities of mind and heart. 


ungently considered by J. M. McKenzie, submaster of 

High School, Pall River, Mass. The preparations for school 
veal ons by the teacher, he argued, is one of the worst 
iAswes of energy. How many teachers have asked themselves 
Toad cation, How will my pupils be benefited by all this ?” 
ney oa are forced to make, term after term, reports that 
or Rave any results, The evils of this system of perpetual 


examination may be seen in both teachers and pupils. With 
anu examination ever before him, the pupil may well conclude 
that the desired end is to secure a high per cent. rather than 
obtain an education. The child thus endeavors to inform 
himself on those subjects which he thinks he will be examined 
upon, and has no ambition to study for study’s sake, Not 
only is such a course unjust to the best scholars in the class, 
but it cannot fail to react upon the teacher. 


High. School Exhibitions. 

The folly.of many of these exhibitions was the subject of a 
sharp criticism by MissS E Doyle of the Providence High School. 
The custom of giving honor to the best scholars, she held, was 
an objectionable one, The chief aim was the gaining of high 
percentages, with no thought of the cultivation of mind and 
character. Those selected gain all the honor, while disappoint- 
ment fills the hearts of their associates Thus the first objec- 
tion to exhibitions is that they tend to establish a wrong ideal 
for the pupil. Injury is also done to the health of girls by the 
worry and excitement that attend the studying for high ranks, 
Touching the moral side of the question, it is ofttimes found 
that a conscientious student is compelled to give way to a more 
brilliant, but less deserving, classmate. It is not surprisi 
that she pees through the closing exercises heart-sore an 
listless. Then again, the selection of the few has a tendency 
to produce conceit, and a temptation to produce the thoughts 
of others. The young ladies do not recognize their immatur- 
ity. We call it an exhibition, when in no sense is it an exhibi 
tion of the real work of theschool. The reading of essays and 
the delivery of orations do not 
literature, the training of the reason to distinguish between 
the false and true, the formation of character, have been the 
aim of the teacher. A leading newspaper, in speaking of ex- 
hibitions, commented upon the over-preciseness of enunciation 
and exaggeraton of emphasis, and this miserably artificial style 
of elocution has been often heard. Many of the halls, like those 
in the High School are utterly useless, in consequence of their 
lack of acoustic properties. Another objection to exhibitions 
is the expense necessary to uniformity of costume, which be- 
comes burdensome to parents, and cannot be prevented by the 
teacher. It is sometimes argued that these exhibitions were 
necessary in order that the parents and friends of the pupils 
may have an weeny of seeing the results of the work, 
Let us make a festival of the occasion; let the charm of music 
be present; let some one of high character and scholarship dis- 
cuss some topic in harmony with the hour, and then all will 
leave with sweet and tender memories of the parting hour, 

Discussion. 


An interesting discussion of the several papers was then had, 
participated in by Prin, Hoyt of the Providence High School, 
the Rev. Dr’ Bowen, and others. . 

Mr. Hoyt thought that frequent examinations in writing 
were necessary in the case of large classes, but these should be 
held without previous notice, so that there shall be no night 
study or ‘“‘cramming.’”’ He believed in making them brief, 
and as substitutes for recitations. 

Dr. Bowen advocated the placing of more confidence in the 
teachers by school committees, believing in their good judgment 
and discretion. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


The general exercises were opened in the Music Hall at 2.15 
p.m., by Prin. L. W. Russell in the chair. The first speaker, 
Mr. G. H. Martin, agent of the Mass. Board of Ed., presented 
a very instructive essay on 


Some of Nature’s Helps to Teaching. 
The point made was that actions and words must be closely 
associated and go hand-in-hand in teaching. When the defi- 
nition of a term in geometry is taught, have a block to repre- 
sent the term, let the children see what a cube, a square, or a 
globe is like; in botany, have specimens to illustrate the terms 
used; in physiology, use a skeleton to impress the facts taught, 
and so on in all classes and studies. But even these valuable 
aids are of no use unless the Yon thing needed,—attention,— 
is shown by the children. ith an interested and attentive 
class, and the means of making firm impressions of the sub- 
jects taught, the result can be nothing but good. Nothing 
that a teacher can do will aid him so much as to study his own 
mind and that of his pupils. At the close the lecturer perti- 
nently suggested that methods were pretty to look at, but dan- 
gerous to handle, What the teacher should search for was 
principles 
Supt. G, A. Littlefield, of Newport, was called upon to open 
the discussion. He said that in the main he agreed with Mr. 
Martio’s views, but the essay had only presented the affirma- 
tive side of the question; there was klso a negative side. The 
first stumbling block to be met with was the lack of proper 
preparation in the subject to be taught. Teachers, he said, 
might be divided into three classes, the ancient and honorable 
with ancestral traditions, the volatile class with its new 


not forsake the old because it is not new, but who will not 
hesitate to adopt the new when they discover it to be good. 
Another great difficulty was inadequate financial support, and 
on this point Mr. Littlefield dwelt at considerable length. He 
asked why it would not be well for Congress to appropriate 
annually from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 for educational pur- 
poses, to be distributed all over the country. 
a sliding scale of taxation, that an estate should bear a rate of 
tax in proportion to its value, and thus equalize the public 


rights on school questions. 
Cultivation of Thought and Expression in Children 
was the subject of the second paper, by Supt. G. I. Aldrich, of 
Quincy, Mass. It seemed the natural complement of the first 
paper, which showed how to generate thought, and how to 
combine thought with expression. In expression, he said it 
should be the aim of the teacher to train the pupil to do rather 
than to know. Too much reliance should not be placed on 
verbal memory, but the teacher should not err in the opposite 
direction. In the development of the power of oral expression 
the time should be occupied in getting the ideas of others and 
letting the pupil express them in his own language. In refer- 
ring to some of the disadvantages 


discovered a 

should be taugh 
the chief object o 
necessary to introd 


use those we have. 
touched upon, and ite utility and beneficial results were en- 


larged upon. In conclusion the speaker suggested that the 
teacher should select es from the works of the poets, 
with which the minds of the pupils should 
of which would not only be beneficial but a 


ft every language-lesson- To do this jt is not 
uce new branches of study, but to properly 


pupil, 


Mr. George Weston, principal of the Vineyard-street Gram- 


mar School, was next introduced, and made a brief address, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The evening exercises were held in Music Hall, and formed 


a successful termination to the opening day of the Convention. 
The pupils of the High School, numbering 500 
seated on the platform and in the adjacent galleries, and, under 
the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, gave a delightful musical 
entertainment, displaying excellent training and vocal ability 
in the rendering of several popular selections. 


or 600, were 


Prest. Peck then pleasantly introduced Dr. Franklin Carter, 


president of Williams College, New York, who delivered 
a striking and eloquent address, selecting, as his oer, “One 
or Two Elements of Good Teaching.’’ 

eynonete it were hardly possible to convey the depth and vigor 
of tho 
subject in its varied phases, and the wealth of poetic and im- 
pressive illustration. 


ithin the limits of a 


t, the comprehensive and masterly treatment of the 


Szconp Day—Faripay, JAN. 24, 
The exercises were opened with an address by Mr. Wm. T. 


Peck, president of the Institute, entitled 


Is Teaching Really a Profession? 
The speaker graphically reviewed the many improyements of 


show that a love of the highest to-day, and, in conclusion, said: We should bear in mind that 
we work for hire, not for sentiment; though our work brings 
us under 
ings, and 
know very well that we have come into our profession, not as 
missionaries and martyrs, but as laborers for our hire. The 


great responsibilities, as it deals with immortal be- 
would not for an instant undervalue them; yet we 


workman in fine gold must be more careful of his material than 
the workman in iron, but they both work for their wages. 
Many of us love our work, and would exchange no other pro- 
fession for it, other things being equal; yet we are compelled 
by necessity to acknowledge the truth of this position. It 
seems to me that nothing would add so much to the standing 
of the teacher’s profession as a correct appreciation of it. Let 
us, with becoming dignity, as honest workmen, demand our 
wages, worthy wages. Yet let us, on the other hand, be very 
sure that we do our whole duty by our employers. But, since 
our time is all theirs, for we profess to give ourselves entirely 
to this work, let us not begrudge an extra half-hour or shirk a 
responsibility, or find fault with an addedduty. Thus we will 
aid all who make teaching a life-work, and heighten the 
reputation of our profession. 


The Teachers in the Common Schools 


was the theme of a spirited paper by Prin. C, F. Carrol, of 
Conn. The public, he sail, do not sufficiently recognize the 
difference between good teachers and poor teachers. It should 
be known that there is such a thing as the art of teaching. 
Equal teachers rank with the poorest, and receive equal pay. 
There should be developed a public sentiment in matters of 
education. It is too frequently the idea that our schools are 
all good enough, and that our teachers are all skillful instruct- 
ors. Normal-school instruction should encourage intellectual 
growth from well-directed reading. Each teacher should keep 
a record, showing what she has learned from her reading. 
Among the methods for improvement suggested by the speaker 
were: Development of conversational relations between the 
pupil and teacher; this is a difficult relation to acquire, though 
a most important one. By this conversational relation we may 
call out the interest of the child; reach his affections, discipline 
becomes easy, and the child is led into the knowledge which 
we ourselves possess. 
Growth After Graduation. 

In the absence of Dr. N. A. Calkins, of New-York City, who 
was announced to speak, the president called on Dr.T. J. Mor- 
gan, principal of the Nor. School, tojopen the discussion. One 
of the important questions of the day, he said, is, How can 
teachers that are under instruction in normal schools be in- 
duced to grow after their graduation ? First, there ought to 
be connected with every normal school a complete pedagogical 
library, containing the ablest works on the subject of teaching, 
by the ablest writers. It should also include reports of insti- 
tutions of instruction; in fact, everything to help or aid the 
teacher. Again, every normal school should be supplied with 
the by journals. The pupils should also have 
access to the daily newspapers. Criticisms upon all questions 
find themselves in the public press; and frequent attention 
should be called to these by teachers of didactics. Again, 
teachers in public schools should be trained in educational 
topics, familiarized with the notable men of energy who have 
done much to give impetus to education, and lift it out of its 
ruts. Thus may be awakened a spirit of progress that, when 
the teacher shall step from the rostrum of the normal school, 
she shal! feel as if it were a commencement-day, and shall make 


methods, and the conservative progressive class, which will| some additional progress every day, some additional attaiu- 


ments every year. 
Committees. 
Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, for the Com. of Resolutions, presented 
biographical sketcbes of Rev. E M. Stone and Mr. L. P. Meriam, 


lately deceased; offering, in conclusion, appropriate resolu- 
He also favored | tions, which were unanimously passed. 


The regular committees were then nominated by the Prest. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After a few brief remarks, the president introduced Mr. J. T. 


Prince, agent of the Mass. Board of Ed., who read a carefully- 
prepared and comprehensive paper on 


Moral Training and School Government. 


In o his remarks,Mr. Prince said, what we most desire 


isto get the ehild into habits of life which are to be followed in 
after-years. One of the most common charges against the 
public school is the danger of contamination; and that such 
danger exists cannot be denied, and parents have the right to 
expect of us the protection of their children from the influence 
of vicious companions. 
of the text-book system; he| or hearing of the children at reeess, The absolute necessity of 
maintained that the pupil derives more benefit from having| doing something to obviate the pernicious marking of school- 
truth himself than from its possession. Children | buildings, by the interference of those in authority, was urged. 

t so as to excite thought, and this should be| A few principles may aid us. Kindness, firmness, and justice 
should characterize all punishment. An offence should not 

be punished at one time which is passed over at another time. 
The subject of composition was next|The importance of keeping primary pupils constantly employed 
about something was also set forth. 
on earth that has a more absolute power than has a teacher 
over the minds of pupils; yet this power is grossly abused by 
be stored, the result |some teachers. In conclusion, the speaker said he believed it 
pleasure to the | to be both practicable and possible for pupils of a high or gram- 
mar school to govern their own conduct. 


Hence, the teacher should be in sight 


There is no magistrate 


Let va ao hack tn 
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our schools determined to do more for the buiding up of char- 
acter than we have ever done before. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Prince’s paper, the president 
read a letter from N. A. Calkins, LL.D., Supt. of Primary 
Schools, New-York City, in which the writer conveyed his re- 
grets in not being able, on acount of illness, to attend the 
meeting of the Institute and read his paper, ‘‘ The Methods of 
Teaching,—Their Uses and Abuses.” 


Resolutions. 


Mr. G. A. Littlefield, from the Com. on Resolutions, pre- 
sented a partial report, containing the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Assoc. reaffirms its hearty indorsement of all those 
principles which it has annunciated in the past concerning, first, the per- 
nicious effect of bad books upon pupils; second, concerning the impor- 
tance of enforcing the truant law; third, concerning the necessity of in- 
troducing into the schools a more definite vein of moral instruction, in- 
clading the subject of temperance; fourth, concerning the valuable ser- 
vices of the State Com. and the State Board of Ed.,and of the Normal 
School; fifth, concerning the importanee of securing a wide adoption of 
all the best methods of teaching, whether they be new or old. 

Resolved, That the profession of teaching, in order to be respected as 
other professions are, should be surrounded by greater safeguards in the 
employment of teachers, neither social, political, nor sympathetic consid- 
erations being allowed to prevail, but only the character, scholarship, 
and teaching ability of the candidate. 

Resolved, Therefore, that in the judgment of this Institute there should 
be appointed a State Board of Examination, consisting largely of prac- 
tical teachers, whose duty it should be to issue to teachers, upon examina- 
tion, certificates of qualification of different grades, the highest being 
given only after successful experience, and the object being to influence 
school committees to employ only such teachers as hold the certificates. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Assoc. the absence from the 
business of public-school teaching of many of those large inducements 
that are found in the other professions must regen A if it has not 
already tended, to deter many of the brightest minds from entering or 
from remaining in the service, and must therefore tend to greatly 
the highest development of the public schools. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


National Educational Association. 

The president then introduced T. W. Bicknell, LL.D., Prest. 
of the National Ed. Assoc., who spoke of the objects of the 
Assoc., and urged all to become members and attend the next 
annual meeting of the Assoc. at Madison, Wis., in July. He 
gave details of the expense of the trip, and spoke of the excur- 
sions which were planned to be made at the close of the sessions 
of the Assoc. to the Northwest, Yellowstone Park, California, 
Portland, Oregon, and Alaska. Mr. Hall, the Com. on Rail- 
roads, also made a brief statement of the arrangements made 
with the railroads and the route to be taken. 


School Work 


was discussed in an instructive essay by Supt. F. Coggswell, of 
Cambridge, Mass. For the purpose of the better understand- 
ing of his remarks, Mr. Coggswell had printed and distributed 
among the teachers a synopsis, which was full of striking illus- 
trations. His main point was that,in arithmetic, for instance, 
each pupi! should be given a different example, so that each 
should work independently of the other. To supply this de- 
mand for a large number of examples, Mr. Coggswell gave a 
very complete method, which was fully illustrated in the 
printed synopsis. After dwelling at some length on the sub- 
ject of reading, the speaker closed with a few pertinent re- 
marks on the question of school government, in which he dep- 
recated the recourse to ridicule and sarcasm as a means of 
discipline. This practice, he said, was an evil one, generating 
bitter feeling toward the teacher, and destroying his influence 
for good, and the speaker hoped it would be banished from 
every school-room. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Prest. Peck greeted the large audience in a graceful and 
cordial address, and introduced as the first speaker, Gov. A. O. 
Bourn, of Rhode Island. 

Gov. Bourn’s Address. 
Gov. Bourn said that while he would not undertake to give 


~ advice, he would bring to notice some few thoughts that seemed 


of importance. He then reviewed the inventions and discov- 
eries, the rapid printing-press, steam as a propelling power, the 
cotton gin, the power-loom, the telegraph and telephone,—all 
of which have changed the entire current of thought and ac- 
tion of the entire world, and should mark the dividing line be- 
tween the ancient and the modern. Touching upon the 
changes in laws, which have made slaves into freedmen and 
given political rights to millions, and the changes in business 
ways and customs, he said there have been equally marked 
changes in the requirements and progress of education. Prais- 
ing the school system of Rhode Island, he closed by saying 
there is a growing feeling, especially among the young, that 
labor is degrading, and it should be the duty of the teacher to 
counteract this by teaching that there is nothing has more 
dignity in worldly affairs than this same labor. There cannot 
be a healthy condition of either mind or body without labor, 
and no man attains preéminence in any position without hard, 
long, and persistent work. ° 

Methods. 

The next speaker, Gen. T. J. Morgan, spoke briefly but 
happily on “‘ Methods.”’ He wished, he said, to speak of 
method in teaching, and should couple the method with the 
teacher, though the teacher was greaterthan his method. The 
teacher uses his methods as a general uses his army; if one 
way will not work, another must be tried. This method must 
cover the whole field which he is to labor in, no matter what 
that field is. A teacher must have his own plans and methods. 
There must be an individuality about them, an adjustment 
and readjustmsnt, which only the true owner of them can pos- 
sess. The teacher is successful in just that proportion in 
which his methods are his own. No two men work alike or 
think alike, and what might prove successful in one case might 
be a sad failure in another. A man without poetry in his soul 
cannot teach poetry; unless a man loves music he cannot teach 
it; and so in all cases. Let the student who intends to make 
teaching the labor of his life find his sphere, get his method, 
and then teach. 


Address by Rev. Dr. Edwards, 


The next gentleman introduced was the Rev. J. T. Edwards, 
D.D., who was the principal of the Institute fourteen years 
ago. Dr. Edwards, in opening, alluded to the changes that 
had taken place in the city and vicinity during the past four- 
teen years. When he left the city, there was a population of 
68,000, while now there were 120,000. Dr. Edwards then dwelt 
in tender and eloquent eulogy upon the life and character of 
many distinguished friends of education, including Prof. 
Diman, Dr. Barnas Sears, Prof. Samuel Greene, Dr. Chapin, 
Prof. George Washington Greene, Dr. E. M. Stone, Joseph 
Eastman, and others. In closing, he alluded to the spread of 
education, and expressed the hope that in the near future a 
would every and the people of the 

would reach a standard of education, temperance 
morality, and industry. 
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Address by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell. 


The Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, president of the National 
Educational Assoc., was next introduced, and in opening he 
expressed his pleasure at being at home, surrounded by so 
many friends, and speaking to such a magnificent audience. 

He referred to the renaissance of the Institute fourteen years ago in 
Howard Halli, when it was packed to overflowing, and an immense crowd 
outside seeking to gain entrance. There were two questions under con- 
sideration: First, Shall we have a State Board of Ed.. and, second, Shall 
we have a State Normal School? The next year the ee said yes 
to the first question; the next year it said you shall have the normal school; 
and the next year the speaker had the honor of welcoming Prof. James 
C. Greenough, who ranks second to none in the ability and thoroughness 
of his work. The speaker was glad to welcome as his successor one who 
was his equal to continue the efficient management of the school. Dr. 
Morgan was his personal friend, and he congratulated him that he had 
come to Rhode Island, a State ever ready to lend her substantial sapport 
to education. The State was also to be congratulated upon such an 
able su or, whose address had given evidence of his knowledge of the 
best methods of teaching. 

Mr. Bicknell then discussed the work of the National Assoc., and of the 
forthcoming convention at Madison, Wis., and spoke of the unmeasurable 
influence of the common schools in the spreading of civilization and the 
development of the wealth and resources of the Northwest, from which 
section the ey of the public school system must be maintained. 
He alluded to the remarkable uprising of interest in educational matters 
in the West and especially in the South, and he knew of no nobler or 
more devoted workers than in this section of the country. Many of them 
are doing a grand work. The standard of teaching is being raised higher, 
and also the ambition of teachers everywhere in the land for the 
best appliances. Teachers are receiving better pay for services, and 
this is one of the most significant omens of the day. The quality of the 
teaching is correspondingly better, and it was never better in the common 
schools, especially in the lower grades, than now. With an increase of 
salary more power is applied, and there are better equipments supplied, 
not only in our schools, but all over the world. Attention was then di- 
rected to the adverse criticism made against the public school system, and 
the speaker held that the interrogation-point should be put against the 
citizen and not nst the school-houses. There are three tests which 
should be applied to test the value of the school in the citizen. The first 
is intelligence, the second industry, and the third morality. In all these 
respects the citizens of New England reach a high standard, and thus re- 
flect the value of the school-education. 

In consideriug the subject of national illiteracy, he argued that it was 
due first to the foreign population, and second the shutting out of the 
colored individual for two hundred years from the public schools. Refer- 
ence was made to the census of Rhode Island in the determination of the 
percentage of illiteracy of the native and foreign-born population, in the 
ratio of 1 to 300 in the former, and 10 or 12in the latter. There were but 
1,302 native-born persons in the State who could not read or write, as 
against 4,910 foreign-born, in a population of 300,000. In Massachusetts, 
witha a of over a million and a half, there are 2,004 native-born 
illiterates against 44,917 foreign born. Compared by the standard of in- 
dustrial value, there is represented in the State a wealth of $300,000,000 
for 300,000 inhabitants, or $1,000 per capita, while in Massachusetts it is 
$120 per capita. This is the wealthiest commonwealth in the world, and 
what makes the State industrious, frugal, and saving, if not application 
to labor? It is the public schools, and not the social life, that teaches this 
oe principle which is the vital force of soetey. In the banks of Rhode 

sland fifty millions of dollars are deposited by 100,000 persons, making 
the deposit per capita $500, while the deposit per capita in Massachasetts 
is only $300. No people in the world can make a better |showing, and it 
illustrates their industry and frugality. In Boston, representing a capi- 
tal of one billion dollars, the ratio per capita is $3,000, and in Providence, 
$1,500. Then there is sometimes complaint that the principles of morality 
and decency are not properly taught. It can be shown that 75 per cent. 
of criminality is done by illiterates. 75 per cent. of the crime in New 
England is committed by those of foreign birth, and 80 to 90 per cent of 
crime has been caused by intemperance, He welcomed the tendency and 
spirit of the times in teaching the principles of health and temperance, 
which would redound to the safety of the individual, and the prosperity 
of the State. This effort on the part of the women to wipe out the curse 
of the land was the grandest in operation. In yg with childhood, 
the work was inaugurated in the right place. Again, it could be shown 
that 95 per cent. of juveniles in houses of correction came from homes of 
idleness and vice. If these and other principles were applied in Rhode 
Island, it would become a model State in the Union, founded on educa- 
tion, temperance, morality, and industry. 


Readings. 
Prof. Ticknor read three brief selections, and a mythical 
poem by Owen Meredith, entitled ‘‘ Aux Italians,’’ another by 
Joaquin Miller entitled ‘‘Come,’’ concluding with one of 
Max Adler’s human sketches; the elocutionist depicted the 
pathetic and stirring poetic passages with dramatic feeling, 
and clothed the prose selections with clever descriptive interest. 


Tairp Day — SATURDAY, JAN. 25. 


The final session of the Inst. was very largely attended at 
Music Hall, on Saturday morning, the number being aug- 
mented by the presence of 150 pupils from the city public 
schools, their bright faces forming a pretty picture amid their 
more dignified surroundings. The exercises were opened at 
9.30 with singing by the school-children under the direction 
of Prof. Hood. Prest. Peck expressed his pleasure at meeting 
so large an audience, and, after making a few announcements, 
introduced Prof. H. E. Holt, instructor of music in the public 
schools of Boston. 

Prof. Holt then proceeded to address, first, the children, and 
secondly, the audience, upon ‘How Children Should be 
Taught to Thinkin Music,’’ using the class to illustrate his 
theories from time to time. 

A notice of a similar lecture, and of Mr. Holt’s excellent 
method appeared in last week’s JoURNAL; hence we refrain 
from publishing an abstract. Asin Boston, the audience here 
were unanimous in their admiration and approval. When he 
concluded, there was little need to tell the members that music 
has a place in education. Such an “illustrated’’ lecture de- 
live in every city in the Union would work incalculable 


good, 
The Great Northwest. 


Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D., next addressed the Inst. upon this 
topic, illustrating his address from maps and charts, and 
showing the wonderful area of the great territory lying to the 
northwest of the Ohio, as compared with that of the ten great 
foreign countries. Its rapid increase in population, its health- 
fulness, beautiful w pees! the products of its soil, extent of 
railroads, number of pres dents from that section lying between 
the Ohio and Mississippl, the Pacific coast,—all received atten- 
tion from the speaker, who, in conclusion, called attention to 
the forthcoming National Inst. to be held in Madison, Wis., 
and for which extensive arrangements are being made. A 
pleasant trip was suggested by the speaker in connection with 
the visit, and it was hoped that New England would send a 
large delegation of teachers. Never before has there been a 
national meeting, said the speaker, in closing. ‘‘ All others 
have partaken somewhat of a local character, but this meeting 
at Madison, next summer, is to be essentially a national meet- 


ing.” 
Literature and the Schools. 


3 The next speaker was the Rev. J. T. Edwards, D.D., Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., whose subject was “ Literature and the Schools.” 
The speaker, while recognizing the power of the press in illus- 
trating the current events of the day, held that the newspaper 
was not the embodiment of the best thoughts of men in man- 
D rary. In advising the selection of reading matter, he 
held that such books should be chosen as sought So cultivate 
patriotism, for the great purpose of the application of millions 
to the cause of education was to qualify men and women for 


citizenship, and the first qualification of citizenship was pa- 


EDUCATION. 


school district should have a circulat- | x 
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triotism. Let the pupils learn the lesson that it is pleasant to 
die for one’s country, and the cost of defending her liberty. 
He urged the teacher to stimulate the youthful mind to aspira- 
ration. The intellectual currents of the school can be carefully 
regulated by reading. Papils should be stimulated to read 
with reference for their ne for the acquisition of a 
cultivated taste, and for their highest happiness. Teachers 
encouraging a love for literature are working for the ages. 


The National Gathering. 

Dr. Bicknell, Prest. of the National Ed, Assoc., made the 
announcement that the committees appointed in Rhode Island 
to superintend the excursions to Madison and Portland, on the 
occasion of the national gathering, were as follows: On Rail- 
roads—J. Milton Hall ; General Arrangements — Dr. Wm. A. 
Mowry (excursion to Portland, Or.); State Comr. Stockwell 
(State at large); Dr. Merrick Lyon (city). 

Dr. Lyon announced that there would be a meeting of all of 
those interested in either excursion, at the school-room of 
Mowry & Goff, 49 Snow street, on Feb. 8, at 7.45 o’clock, p. m. 


Election of Officers. 

Mr. J. M. Sawin, chairman of the Com, on Nominations, 
presented the following list of officers for the ensuing year, 
and they were unanimously chosen: 

Prest.—William T. Peck, Providence. 

Sec.—X. D. Tingley, Central Falls. 

Assist. Sec.—A. N. Mowry, Woonsocket. 

Treas.—Eli H. Howard, Providence. 

Assist, Treas.—E. H. Potter, Providence. 

Com. on Necrology—Merrick Lyon, A. J. Manchester, Prov- 
idence; G. A. Littlefield, Newport; A. F. Pease, Pawtucket ; 
E. S. Ball, Westerly. : 

After some remarks by Prest. Peck touching the interest and 
success of the session, the Inst. adjourned at 1 o’clock sine die. 


MISSOURI VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Assoe. of Supts. of the Public Schools of the Missouri 
Valley held its first meeting in St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 18, with 
the following members in attendance: Hon. W. W. W. Jones, 
State Supt., Nebraska; Hon. H. C. Speer, State Supt., Kan- 
sas; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.; Supt. F. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, Kan.; Supt. D. C. Tillotson, To- 
peka, Kan.; Supt. H. M. James, Omaha, Neb.; Supt. O. C. 
Hill, Oregon Normal, Mo.; Supt. P, Sherman, Wyandotte, 
Kan.; Supt. J. Donovan, Savannah, Mo.; Supt. E. B. Neely, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Henry G. Wilson, Topeka, agent Van Ant- 


werp, Bragg & Co. 
On the mosting being called to order, Hon. W. W. W. Jones was ap- 
pointed president, and Harry G. Wilson, secretary. The object of the 
meeting and of the Assoc, was set forth by —. James as follows: First, 
mutual improvement by an interchange of ideas on school-work and su- 
oor. Second, to arrive at a more uniform plan of treating all ques- 
ions pertaining to public graded-school work. 
The following named were appointed a committee to arrange a pro- 
ram for the next meeting: J. M. Greenwood; H. M. James, and D. C, 


illotson. 

; Should the Pupil’s Record Follow Him? 

The first question presented for discussion was, Shall the record of a 
bad pupil, when transferred to another room, follow him, or should the 
jer er = whose school the pupil is transferred be ignorant of his an- 

en 

Supt. Neely thought that the teacher who receives the pupils should be 
informed of his poorwens record, confidentially, so as to aid in the govern- 
ment of the pupil. 

Prof. Fitzpatrick thought the tendency of too many teachers, in deal- 
ing with the bad boys, was to give him a tarnished reputation to the 
teacher receiving him, and this blocks the way to an education against 
him by isoning the mind of the Jatter. 

Prof. Tillotson would have the boy come to the cont, get him to talk 
and tell his own story, and by the time he is through, he thinks he has 
po generally committed himself, and that the committal will operate 

avorably toward the future government and progress of the bov. He 
and Prof. James stated they would not waste too much time and effort in 
endeavors to reclaim the very bad and vicious boys, but would expel them 
from school, on account of the contaminating influence they exert over 
apt. Donovan would reso the last named method, but sparing! 
and reluctantly. 

Prof. Hill thought the very bad and vicious boy does not exert so bad 
an influence as the general bad boy, who is regarded by his classmates as a 
leader in mischief,—a sort of ** Peck’s bad boy.”’ 

Prof. Meade would not transfer an incorrigible - from one depart- 
ment to another, but would endeavor to bring him into subjection with- 
out such transfer. 

Supts. Fitzpatrick and Greenwood thought that much good could be ac- 
— by transferring incorrigible pupils, and that a failure of one 
teacher to manage such cases is not always an indication of weakness, but 
a want of personal “ magnetism ” in the teacher to attract the pupil. 

Prof. Neely thought the presence of a sort of antipathy that often exists 
between two persons sometimes exists between teacher and pupil, and 
that it cannot be explained in the one instance any better than in the 
other. In such cases he would invariably transfer the pupil to another 

not necessarily, or indeed us mply a censure of the teac 
whom the pupil is transferred. 

It was the general sense of the meeting that no fixed rule for dealing 
with bad pupils can be established, but that the teachers and the supt. 
should study carefully the nature and disposition of the case in hand, then 
copy te remedy that seemed most consistent with the existing con- 


Which is the Better Teacher ? 


two teachers, one very rigid in discipline and thorough in instruction, 
but who fails to hold a large percentage of her pupils through the year, 
the less energetic pupils not being able to stand Bae rigid discipline anda 
the work required, and consequently dropping out. The other teacher is 
easy and pleasant with her pupils, and her school is as large at the close 
do not compare with thove of the other 
n ™m Ww ose of the other er. 
be pronoauved better ord r. Which of the two woul 
upt. Sherman would unbesitatingly, even pense 
upts. Greenw an itzpatrick co 
thought that although the instruction 
not of so high acharacter, yet a greater number participate in the benefits. 
Weak Teachers. 
The question for discussion at the afternoon sessi s ethod 
do you adopt in endeaving to strengthen weak 
rof. Neely would first conduct a recitation or two in the presence of 
Se teens with out criticism, and afterward send her to visit other 
Prof. James would early visit her school, observe her methods of in- 
struction, discipline, etc., and then send her to visit other schools. 
to whks school onghs to be; aad ties it nar 
and tha 
such teachers should visit ood schools. warmapeaess _ 
Supt. Fitzpatrick, referring to the previous question Prof. 


eely: ‘‘ What estimate would you place upon a teac = 

well, but drives lazy children out of school, while 

ways keeps her room full?” said: There were so many factors involved 

in this question that it is a safe plan to investigate each eo ee ayes Ot 
t be 


then decide in regard to the real source of trouble. Again, it m 


sate to change or transfer teachers to 
ties, if Bie. different grades or to other 


The second question, proposed by Sogt. Neely, was as follows: “ Take 
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Others argned that the good teacher ought, under such circumstances, 
tain 

0 ee to the original question, it seemed to be the general opinion 
that non progressive teachers reach their limit of pro; in three years, 
while cultured teachers continue to improve nearly all their natural lives: 
Some would not scold teacbers, but would wx whenever praise is S 
sible, and endeavor to have the teacher feel that there was fair d g> 
and that they are all co-workers in the same cause. 

‘After some further discussion, it was decided to hold the next meeting at 
st. Joseph, the second Friday in April, 1884. Session to begin at 9a. m. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare a report of the meeting, and 
forward it to the editor of THE JOURNAL, with a request for its publica- 
tion in that journal; after which the Assoc. adjourned, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TasuH, Portland, Me. 

— Some of the letters received from teachers and others at 
the office of the State-Supt. of Schools at Augusta are very in- 
teresting reading. One was recently received there from an 
old farmer up in Wayne, complaining that according to his 
time, which he had kept for 35 years, his children had returned 
home from school late, thus bothering his wife about getting 
dinner. The teacher, it seems, had adopted standard time. 
Another was from a school-agent down east. He employed a 
teacher, it seems, to keep a term of eight weeks. The peda- 
gogue, by keeping school Saturday afternoons, was able to 
finish it in seven weeks and three days. The teacher put in 
his board bill for eight weeks. The agent wished advice as to 
paying the bill. 

— Rev. M. W. Prince, having resigned the Benge aores of the 
East Maine Conference Sem. at Bucksport, the trustees have 
secured Prof, A. F. Chase as his successor. Prof. Chase has 
had long experience as teacher in similar institutions, and 
comes highly recommended. He will assume the duties of the 
position at the opening of the spring term in March next, 

— The proceeds of the tuition for the winter term of the 
Pittefield Inst., just closed, amount to $40 more than for any 
winter term for the past four years. The prospect for a large 
attendance to the spring term is jn Range 

— Circulars have been issued calling a reunion of Dr, N. T. 
True’s scholars at Bethel, Feb, 22. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The students of Darthmouth College are at work again. 
after a four week’s vacation. The classes are now being 
drilled in gymnastics, by Prof. Worthen. We are not in- 
formed whether this exercise is required or voluntary. We 
see strong reasons why physical culture should be required of 
every student as well as mental. 


VERMONT. 


— “A young gentlemen who attended the Randolph Normal 
School the past ten weeks paid for his tuition, room-rent, board, 
fuel, and lights, $18.70.”” Times have changed. In 1844, Rev. 
Wilson A. Farnsworth, D.D., for the last 30 years missionary 
at Cewsarea, boarded, while a member of Thetford Acad., for 17 
—_. per week. We have his word for the truth of this state- 
men 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Dr, Felix Adler delivered a lecture on the “‘ Work- 
ingman’s School” to a large and interested audience, at the 
Chardon Street Home, last week. Speaking of the moral ef- 
fect of his plan of education, Mr, Adler said the children are 
taught to labor, not for mercenary ends, but in order to make 


things just as beautiful and as perfect as they can, and in'proof St 


of this the speaker exhibited specimens of his pupils’ work. 

It is reported that a Boston public-school teacher has writ- 
ten the Board of Health, suggesting that the very short dresses 
which little girls wear cause more sickness than all the badly- 
plumbed school-houses in the city. 

— Miss Emma L. Mitchell of the Oliver Grammar School, 
Lawrence, has accepted a similar position in the Grammar 
School at Chicopee Center. 

— The town of Chicopee has imported a telescope for the use 
of its high schools, he instrument was made by William 
Wray of London. 


— A meeting of the Hampden School Committee’s Associa- 
tion was held at Springfield, on Tuesday, Jan. 29, at the 
vestry of the First Baptist Church, commencing at 10 o’c’ock 
a.m. Topics of discussion: (1) “What shall be done to im- 
prove the schools in the smaller towns?’ (2) ‘* How shall 
grammar or language be taught to enable pupils to express 
their thoughts properly in their own language?’’ (3) ‘Should 
book-keeping be taught in the common schools? If so, how 
much?” (4) ‘How can the supervision of the schools in 
the small towns be improved?” —. 

— The graduating exercises of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, closing the 102d term, consisted of readings of selec- 
tions by the graduates; the semi-annual report of the principal 
and his ‘address to the graduating class; the valedictory by 
Miss Harriet A. Burgess, of Hampton Falls, N. H.; the pre- 
sentation ef diplomas by Col. T. W. Higginson, chairman of 
me State Board of Visitors; and addresses by Hon. J. W. 

ickinson, Sec, of the State Board, and others. The school 
now has a larger attendance than during any preceding term. 
The graduates from the two years’ course numbered 21, 18 of 
whom were young ladies, 

- The Springfield Collegiate Inst, opened its term Jan. 28, 
with 46 pupils, the largest number since Principal Blake has 
én in charge, 


—The thirteenth convention of the National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association of Massachusetts was held in Lowell, Jan. 23, 
There was a large and enthusiastic gathering. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Two years ago the masters of the mar schools of 
Providence were brought together by a desire to do something 
in common for the improvement of the schools under their 
charge, and indirectly for the improvement of the schools of 
the city. They had in mind also, as a special motive, the ele- 
vation of the teacher’s profession in general. Believing that 


of the case are only indirectly interested in the calling of the 


they felt that if teaching is ever to be raised to the standar 

of a true profession it must be through the organized efforts 
of teachers themselves. In forming a club for such a purpose 
these teachers conceived the idea of calling it by the name of 
some prominent educator whose example should serve, both as 


name of Henry Barnard was selected as especially adapted for 
these purposes, The club has been holding meetings at regu- 
lar intervals, at which questions pertaining to the subject of 
education have been discussed. eetings of a social nature 
have also been held from time to time, to which have been in- 
vited persons of influence in educational matters that they 
— become interested in the purposes of the club. 

n Wednesday evening, Jan. 28, occurred a social meeting 
of special interest. It was for the ae of doing honor to 
the distinguished patron of the club. The Hon. Mr. Barnard 
himself was expected to be present, but owing to indisposition 
he was unable to meet the Senate. Though wanting the 
inspiration of the presence of so distinguished an educator, the 
occasion was by no means lost. One after another of the in- 
vited guests, as well as members themselves, recited their 
recollections and impressions of the life of Dr. Barnard, and of 
the great work he has accomplished in the cause of education. 
Beginning with brilliant prospects in the legal profession, he 
was constrained by an actual sense of duty to abandon his 
hopes In this direction, and devote himself to that work in 
which he has become famous. Turning to this field of labor 
with all the zeal of his earnest nature, he has devoted both his 
life and his means to the advancement of the cause. Having 
thus sacrificed himself so entirely to the work, and having ac- 
complished so great results, he is worthy to be regarded as not 
only the patron of the Barnard Club, but of the cause of pop- 
ular education throughout the land. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos, R. FRENCH, New Haven, Conn. 


— The Hartford Post published, last week, the first of a 
series of articles on the ‘‘ New Education,’”’ from the pen of 
Supt. Gordy, of Ansonia. He calls the term a misnomer, and 
bases all changes in methods upon these well-known princi- 
ples. The association of ideas is an element in the first acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The child must learn to do by doing. 
Special attention must be given to the cultivation of the imag- 
ination and the perceptive faculties. Education is the gener- 
ation of power. 

— The New-Haven teachers were addressed on Saturday by 
Prof. Straight, and Mr. Bishop of Norwich. The latter made 
an admirable and practical talk on ‘‘ Numbers,’’ which was 
listened to with great interest. 

Prof. Straight of Illinois is delivering his lecture on the 
‘Industrial Element in Education ”’ in different parts of the 


ate. 

— The Bridgeport Teachers’ Assoc. have inaugurated an at- 
tractive course of lectures to be given in the hall of the new 
High School-building. The first of the course was given by 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., on Friday evening, the 18thinst. It 
was a scholarly, thoughtful, and helpful discussion of the very 
practical subject, ‘‘The Art of Thinking,’? and was received 
with great favor by a good-sized audience, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY, 
A premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tuk BICKNELL 
Founp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 
Methods, and Results. 


CONDITIONS. 


(1) The essay will not be limited as to length. 
(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 
or sermon paper. 
(3) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 
or before April 1, 1884, 
(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. 
(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by.a sealed envelope containing the real and 
sure of tage-stamps for return 0 . if not accepted. 
B. Hae@ar, Chairman of Com, 
Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, RB. I. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Joseph Dean, of Minneapolis, has placed in the hands of 
the trustees of Hamline Univ., Minnesota, $25,000, to increase 
the endowment fund of that institution. 

— It is asserted that Mr. Matthew Arnold will probably be 
the next secretary of the Education Department of Great 
Britain, at a salary of $10,000 per year. 

— The bastinado is the common form of punishment in 
Syria, and it is used with much severity by the native teach- 
ers. A visitor at one of these schools was invited to hear the 


from the comunity and the authorities, who from the nature boys recite, after which the teacher offered to whip the school 


teachers, no efficient help can be hoped for in this direction poo largest to the smallest, to show how well he could 


— William and Mary College, of Virginia, has closed its 


doors, having but one student at the beginning of this school- 


ear. Next to HarVard this was the oldest college in America, 
aving been founded in 1693, and was the only one that 


an indication of the purpose of the club and as an elevating and | received a royal charter. Among the most eminent men edu- 
inspiring motive to action. After careful consideration the | cated in its halls were Washington, Marshall, Randolph, Tyler, 


Breckenridge, and Gen, Scott. 


— The faculty of Williams College have taken an important 
step in the substitution of German in place of the Latin for 
the winter term of the Sophomore year. This action was taken 
in accordance with a petition for German from the entire Soph- 
omore class, and will enable the students to continue the Ger- 
man through the rest of their course. President Carter was 
elected president of the Modern Language Association which 
held an organization meeting in New York during the holidays. 


— Gen. Eaton has just distributed from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation a circular giving information Bufalini 
Prize,’ This prize offers 5,000 francs ($965) from the will of 
the illustrious scientist, Maurizio Bufalini, to the author of the 
best essay on the subject of ‘‘ The Experimental Method in 
Science,’”’ The competition is open to the scientists of the 
world. The time expires in October next. The subject will 
be reassigned every succeeding twenty years. 


— Mrs Valeria G. Stone, who has just died, was born in 
Brownfield, Me., in 1803, received her education at Fryeburg, 
Me., and married Mr. Daniel T. Stone. Their home was in 
Malden for many years, and upon the death of Mr. Stone he 
left his entire fortune, about $2,000,000, to his wife. Mrs. 
Stone devoted the bulk of her large fortune to educational and 
religious purposes, and such disposition has been made of 
about a million and a half of her estate, 


— From a recent report of education in Finland, it appears 
that there are in that province 14 lyceums, numbering in 1882, 
pupils 2,658, teachers 208; 7 schools for young ladies with 900 
pupils and 71 teachers, and 18 real-schools with 813 pupils and 
127 teachers. The regular elementary schools numbered 578 
in 1881, having 720 teachers, and 26,963 pupils. The budget 
for 1881-82 comprised for lyceums 784,653 marks, of which 
4,000 were paid by the communes, the rest by the State; for 
schools for girls, 160,914 marks; for real-schools, 321,846 marks. 


— “Honor Work”’ in college is the term for a new stimulus 
to study lately adopted by Prest. Joseph Cummings, of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. It consists, in short, 
in the privilege of doing advanced special work with honor- 
able public mention, as a reward for having done well the 
work of the regular course thus far. The prelude is a reduc- 
tion in the weekly hours of recitation to 15 for freshmen, 14 
for sophomores, 13 for juniors and seniors. The theory seems 
to be that the lazy student will give the same time to the 
studies thus limited that he would to more, while the indus- 
trious one can gratify himself in honor work. Entrance upon 
such work is dependent on a standing of 75, or upward (in the 
ecale of 100) in all prior studies of the course, the average daily 
recitation and the examination having equal weight; also a 
standing of 85, at least, in the department which the student 
wishes to pursue beyond the curriculum limit; and, of course, 
the moral conduct must be satisfactory to the faculty. Having 
earned such record, the student may mse | his love for in- 
struction further in one or more branches. nd, having taken 
special honor work, he will be so announced in the annual cata- 
logue, and at graduation on the commencement program. Also, 
students whose standing is 90 or upward will be catalogued as 
of the first rank; those from 85to 90, second rank. President 
Cummings says the system was introduced with hesitation, 
but that the results within the limited time it has been in 
force are very gratifying to the faculty. It is claimed that it 
humors the aptitude for special studies without the danger of 
the wider elective system, and makes honor pay that reason- 
able price,—excellence. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


ci tt’s Magasine for February opens with a very interesting pa 

on “Old Germantown.” The second installment of ‘‘Sebia’s Tangled 
Web,” by Lizzie W. Champner, is very animated, and there is a strong 
thread of interest in the story. ‘“‘A Mental Masquerade,’’ by Esther 
Warren, is brightly written and well constructed. ‘ Explained,” by 
Alice Brown, is a pathetic little TY story; and ‘‘ The Great Jigtown 
Failure,” by Charles F. Jobnson, is a clever realistic sketch, The mis- 
cellaneous departments are well filled; and the whole number is, as usual, 
thoroughly readable.” 
St. Nicholas for Febr 
number, and the seasonable frontispiece,—an origin 
E)bridge Kin sley— is called “‘ A Midwinter Night.” A charming poem, 
called “ Drifting,” by E. Vinton Blake, is illustrated by Will H. Low; 
G. E. Barnes has done a like office for C. P. Cranch’s poem, “ Phaeton”; 
and J. C. Beard and J. M. Nugent have made interesting pictures fora 
descriptive sketch of the ‘‘ Pigmy Trees and Miniature Landscapes” of 
Japan and China, by J. R. Coryell. A 


is a bright, crisp, and cheerful midwinter 
al wood-engraving, by 


Science for High 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
ASTRONOMY. 


12mo, $1.50. 


ZOOLOGY. . |PACKARD'S Z00LOGY. Bricfer Course. 
The above books have been wepared special referen in High Schools and Academies, and for One of the best paying Family Schools in New England, 
hie Classes which have not time or. disposition ay as thoroughly {ato the details of these sciences as! within 35 miles of Boston, now full 
oul THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


be necessary in using the well-known larger works 


J@~ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon sale. Apply to 
ao of }¢ the advertised price. 
tf 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY. 
Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. 


PHYSIOLOGY, | MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY. Bricfer Course. 
* 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. | ss 


Schools. 


Briefer Course. 


E. R e 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY — 


HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Dr. Humprreys, while continuing to receive a very limited number of candidates of either sex for Amer- 
ican and English Colleges, also instructs a few students or Teachers in the Latin and Greek Composition re- 
uired at HARVARD or OXFORD UNIVERSITIES. Critical examination papers on authors are also given. 
rms for 24 short or 12 long papers, corrected and curefully annotated, $72. 
N. B.—1. In all the present classes at HARVARD are membersin good standing who were trained by Dr. H., 
two of whom will graduate with honors next June. 2. In fifteen years, 131 students have been successfully pre- 
by him for HARVARD, 17 for Oxford and Cambridge, and 25 (nearly half of them ladies) for other Colleges, 
There is a vacancy for one resident Pay ar For further particulars, 451 f 


dress, with stamp enclosed, i. 
VS, LL.D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


The owner desires achange of business,—the reason for Wills, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 34th Winter Session will — on Thursday, Oct, 

1888, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
elphia, and Ortho c Hospitals. Sp: 


of paying pupils. 


offering the property and good-will of the school for| Course of Lectures, Practical Demons ions, an 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex of material 


anda ) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
Manager N. E. Bureat, _| ther information address RACHEL »M.D., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Deam, No, College Ave., and 21st : 
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MPANY 
Some Late Publications. HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & CO A 
ar ee oston, Mass. 
Title. Author. Publisher. svn 4 Park Street, B On, 
Luther; A Short Biography. . A. Froude as Scribn 30 
Easay on Self-conscicusness. Fitzgerald R Clarke & Co, Cin, 
Timevot Charlee hoo, Boston 1 2 THE BOOK OF FABLES, 
e em ove le . a 
Ned Delight, or The Homes of the Giants. bight Chi efl y from Es op. 
Marti ther; A Study o ormation. . Geo ° 
The Nemrene; Leo & Shepard Chosen and phrased by Horace E. Scupper, with Thirty-eight fine half-page 
k Fowler & Well, NY 1 50 Ilustrations by H. W. Herrick. 
Cumnock’s School Speaker +  Cumnock Jansen 
of Ancient, Medimval, andj Modern Peoples. sronsano An admirable Reading-Book for children about seven years of age. 
Firs pan . . 

Webster Geo H Webster, Pittsburgh 
‘Th Ribot J Fitzgerald, 15| While occupied with them the child is readiug what the world has chosen to remember. 
The Lord’s Day Rescued. Sessions D Lothrop & Co, Boston 60 mati Commerci 
The Canon’s Ward. Payn Harper & © Price 40 cents, postpaid. 

Methods of Teaching and History. Hall Ginn eat Boston CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Examination Manuals. I. and II. Wentworth & Hill ea = 
Essentials of Latin Grammar. «| Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Caedmon's usand Dan . 
hical - Emerson Houghtom Miftl n & Co, Rost ea 1 50 | 
The a James billips & Hunt, NY 80} Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should, coples of 5 
Piato’s Best Thoughts. . Chas Scribner's sons, NY | 50) tguenr Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, fo y inet the 
Instinct. G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ word, in Bnolieh. The linears have been used for thirty years, and now inclu tandard 
Hand- mary ambers cimen and G 
Companion Characters. Hilts DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
> ° Thayer Merriam & Co, Phila 50 

Wind Voices. < Marston Roberts Bros, Boston 50 School W. CL ARK, 
: Dindort Townsend M’Coun, N ¥ 1 25 Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) a ery: 

Complete, Maller 1 00) L ®URNITURE and Danner Revolving Book f'ases. Teachers invited to call. 
The History of De - * Norcross GP Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 1 00/OM Sty SPECIALTIES. | Perfection Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The History of Democracy. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN THE 
CASE oF A CLERGYMAN.— Rev. A. W. Moore, 
of Darlington, 8S. C., sends us for publication 


the following results in his case: 


“ DARLINGTON, 8. C., Jan. 16th, 1883. 
“ Messrs. STARKEY & PALEN:— Though you have 
not solicited, I feel it to be my duty to give the follow- 
testimonial in fayor of ‘Compound Oxygen.’ I 
inherited the pulmonary taint from my mother; and 
have suffered with Bronchitis from my youth. For the 
last three or four years, in the early fall, I have 
prostrated with an acute attack of severe Bronchial 
<sthma. Last fall this attack was unusually perilous, 
being complicated with a general derangement of the 
liver, kidneys, &c. Aly medical advisers could not give 
much h»pe of any ‘farther w rk in the ministry. 

“Ip December {| commenced the use of your Home 
Treatment. Shortly after 1 began ite use, nearly all the 
a were greatly aggravated, but for the last 
three weeks I have been improving. The constant 

ne appetite; my digestion is sleep well. Jam 
now preaching twice on Sunday without lassitude. 1 
feel more v — more life than [ have for years. I be 
lieve the ‘Compound Oxygen’ a blessed, providential 
discovery, to which you were unconsciously directed 
by the great Healer. 

“Gratefally, (Rev.) A. W. Moorg.” 


Our “' Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


LARGE SALE OF BOOKS, 

Mr. Henry W. Kaight, the energetic superin- 
tendent of the Subscription Book Department 
of the Methodist Book Concern, has just re- 
turned from a visit to the general agents of 
**The People’s Cyclopeiia” During his trip 
he received orders for 30,000 sets of the work, 
to be delivered in 1884. This vast number of 
books, at retail prices, will aggregate $600,000 
Of course, the general agents receive a dis- 
count from the retail prices. To fill these 
orders will require the printing and binding of 
100 sets, —or 300 euper-royal octavo volumes, 
embracing 210,000 psges,—for every secular 
day of the year, and for their supply nearly 
2,000 tons of paper will be needed. 


The geographical distribution of the orders 
already received for 1884 is as follows: 


Messrs. Garrison & Co., of Boston, who have 
the agency for New England and Canada, order 
5,000 sets. Messrs. Bryan, Taylor & Co., of 
New York City, who have the agency for New 
York State and a portion of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, order 5,000 sets; Mr. F. A. Davis, 
of Philadelphia, who has the agency for Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, orders 5,000 sete; Mesers 
Jones Bros. & Co., of Cincinnati, who have 
the general agency for the West, South, and 
Northwest, order 15,000 sets. 

Other orders from the genera] agency at San 
Francisco and other points are looked for. 
The publishers, Messrs, Phillips & Hunt, have 
increased their manufacturing facilities, and 
hope to have no difficulty whatever in the fu- 
ture in filling their orders promptly. 


The sale of the Cyclopedia in 1885 was 25 
per cent. in advance of that of 1882. It is less 
than three years old, and has already reached 
a sale, by actual delivery to subscribers, of 
55,000 sets. It is now published in three yvol- 
umes, contains over 58,000 topics, some 5,000 
illustrations, and more than 100 maps and dia- 
grams. Dr. De Puy, editor-in-chief, with a 
corps of helpers, is constantly engaged in keep- 
ing the work up to date. Many of the most 


eminent scholars and professional men and 
women are subscribers to the Cyclopedia, and 
the publishers and editors are in constant re- 
ceipt of letters commending it. 

To teachers and schools it is exceedingly) 
useful. Many School Boards throughout the 
country have adopted it for use in the public 
schools. The School Board of Brooklyn 
adopted it bya unanimous vote, and more than 
2,000 other Boards in various parts of the 
country have followed in the same direction. 
— Christian Advocate, Jan. 17. 


ervous ness 8 w ce 
Debility, cured by “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”” #1. 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 
— Forty years ago Massachusetts had about 
400,000 sheep; now, about 65,000. 


— Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throat are the 
common result of going about with Cold Feet. 
Prevent all this and keep your feet warm with 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles, Made all sizes, 
Insoles for ladies are very thin. Price 50 cents 
at druggists’ and shoe dealers’. 


— There are in the United States 91 997 in- 
sane people, and 76,895 idiots, according to the 
Psychological Journal. 


Wasaineton, D. C , May 15th, 1880. 
GENTLEMEN — Having been a sufferer for a 
long time from nervous prostration and gen- 
eral debility, 1 was advised to try Hop Bitters 
[ have taken one bottle, and I have been rap- 
idly getting better ever since, and I think it 
the best medicine l ever used. I am now gain- 
ing strength and appetite, which was all gone, 
and I was in despair until I tried your Bitters. 
[am now well, able to go abont and do my 
own work. Before taking it I was completely 

prostrated. Mrs. Mary Stuart. 


— Of the 44000 farmers in Massachusetts, 
about 35,000 own one or more dogs. 


— You have tried everything for your Heart 
Disease ? No, sir. Allow me to show you 
Dr. Graves’s Heart Rgulator; been in market 
30 years; great many good testimonials from its 
use. Only $1 per bottle at your druggist’s. 


— The railway companies in the United 
States are said to owe $3 _000,000,000,— most of 
it due about the year 1900. 


PARAL NINE YEARS — “ After having 
suffered for nine years with paralysis,’”’ says 
Mr. Joseph Yates, of Patterson, 
was cured by Samaritan Nervine.’’ Mr. Yates 
authorizes this statement. Your druggist 
keeps it; $1 50. . 


— Queen Victoria’s annual income, includ- 
ing her private property, amounts to $3,000,000. 


— Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator cures al! 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. $1, at druggist’s. 

— The Friends, it is said, number in this 
country 392 churches, 200 ministers, and 96,000 
members. 


Dip Suz Dit ?—“No; she lingered and 
suffered along, pining away all the time for 
years, the doctors doing her no good; and at 
last was cured by this Hop Bitters the papers 
say so much about. Indeed! indeed! bow 
thankful we should be for that medicine.”’ 

— About 300,000 copies of the Décember 
— of Harper’s were sold in this country 
alone, 


“ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 


Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 22, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SPRING SCLENCE. 
Wood's Illustrated Plant Record, with Check-Tablets, 


By Pror. F. H. Kina. Cloth, small quarto. Exam. price, 55 Cents. 


Of this work, Prof. H. E. Sadler, Prof. of Science in the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, an enthu- 
siastic Botanist, says: “ I am able to congratulate you very heartily upon your Check.Tablets, and wish to assure 
you of my firm conviction founded upon experience that no other method lays so deeply, so enticingly, so 
quickly, nor so well the foundation of a knowledge of systematic Botany as does this; nor does any other com- 
pare with it in the contribution to the three gifts which the subject bestows on education; viz., accuracy, thor- 
ooughness of observatior, and precision in the use of words.” . . . 

** I feel that all true etucators should thank you for your contribution.” 


Woods's Illustrated Plant Record and Guide to Analysis, 


With full directions for use. A Glossary of Botanical Terms; 86 blank pages 
of descriptions and 4 blank pages of Index. Cloth, small 4to; 55 cts. 


Wood's Botanies, Pror. O. R. Wiis, Ph.D. Editor. 


WOOD'S BOTANIST AND FLORIST, - - $1.75 
Woows OBIKCT-LESSONS IN BOTANY 1.00 
WOOD'S NEW CLASS-BOUK IN BOTANY, 2: 

WOOD & STEELE’S 14 WEEKS COURSE IN BOTANY, - 1.00 
WoeD'Ss DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY, Fiora Only, 1.25 
WILLIS FLORA Or NEW JHERSEKY, 
MORGAN'S PLANT RECORD (Flexible), - - 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS, - - 8.00 
Consisting of a portable tin trunk (14 x 11), drying wire netting for press, paper, knife, microscope, 
straps, tweezers, trowel, and Plant Record. 


Prof. Wood's Botanies have the advantage over all other text books in point 
of simplicity, accuracy, and practical value in both class-room and field. Prof. 
Willis, the well known Botanist. has editorial charge of these books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., fil & 113 William St., N.Y. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! C. Ww. BARDEEN, 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations. Pablisher and Dealer in 
Adapted to the Home Cirzle, Juvenile Concerts, Schcol, SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 
—- and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Dialogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Mann's School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 


upon receipt of price. 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 


104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, i, 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
Regents’ esti 
UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. | Bon Schoo! Chorus, Northamn's 
The N. E-Bureau of Education is prepared to sup- cnn pe Among 
ply first-class Teachers in Short-hand by the “ Allen » 


Method,” for schools or private instructicn, School Supplies 
lating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
455 16 Hawley St., Boston, Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price of Eminent American Teach- 
set, $1; % set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards Seri 
Warren, Ps. 430 NEW ENG. PUB. CO, Bote 


Ov SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 8 ( FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 


NG. PUB. CO., 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactared that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


Corner Market and Quincy Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


5” Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 455 6 cow 


and Slate-Pencil Blackboard 


And a Wholesale Depot at Wm. & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., BALTIMORE, Md, 
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“THE NEW BOTANY. 


OE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 


By PROF. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


horough text-book. Adapted for 
or Independent Study. Gives 
special attention to 


ECONOMIO BOTANY. 


354 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Cloth. 366 Pages. Price, $1.25. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


LINES” 


Grand National Song and Chorus, 
By Geo, F, Root, 
Strong, stirring words; splendid descriptive mel- 
ody with an impressive and thrilling chorus, 


Price, by mail, 
nts. 


Just issued 
30 ce 


“| SEE THE SHIP THAT BRINGS MY LOVE.” 


A New and Beautiful Waltz Song, by H. J. Fulmer. 


‘She stood beside the moonlit sea, 
Alone in the silent night, 
The wind blew qaey o’er the lea, 
And stars in the sky were bright; 
The light of joy was in her eyes, 
And thus she sang in gl 


glee; 
I see the ship, the gallant shi 
That brings my love to me. 
Charming words and music, most happily blended 
together in a thoroughly artistic manner, Equally 
well adapted to parlor and concert use. 


Price, by mail, 40 cents. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW. YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 
ee Send for Catalogue, 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau &t., New York City. 
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Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or’ 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.” 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle& Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N.¥. City. ssseow 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements. Dancing, Games, 
Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. ‘Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 


445 1 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’ Manual in Arithmetic, 


or Primary Grades. 
By G. ©. FISHE 
Schools. Wi 


Mass, 


This useful book 4 
Grube method che more oF less of the 


rimary grad 
in this d by the best teachers and superintendents 


epartment of work. Price, 40 cents. 
854 te Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most valuable series of 
low-priced publications is the “Library of 
Popular Science,” price 15 cents per number, 
Containing, the best popular scientific litera- 
ture of the day,—such works as Spencer’s 
“Data of Ethics,” Flammarion’s ‘ Wonders 
of the Heavens,” Rawlinson’s * Origin of 
Nations,” Huxley’s “ Origin of Species,’’ 
Clodd’s ‘‘ Childhood of Religions,’ Hinton’s 
“Life in Nature,” Proctor’s “ Light Sci- 
ence for Leisure Hours,’’ Charles Kingsley's 
“Town Geology,” ete. Write for a descrip- 
tive catalog to the publisher, J. Fitzgerald, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Every teacher should read the announce- 
ment of J. B. Harrison, Esq., of Pittsfield, 
Mass., on the last page of THe JouRNAL. 
The ‘School Register” there alluded to has 
been prepared by one of the foremost practical 
teachers of Massachusetts, and is as perfect as 
it is possible to make a record book for practi 
cal use in schools. ‘' Ballard’s Perfect School 


Register’ is made of the best paper, and ruled 
in a model way. Heavy blue lines guide the 
eye across the page. Send for a sample. 


On the first page of Tuz JourNAL of this 
week will be found the announcement of J. H. 
Butler, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, of 
some of the most successful school text-books 
ever published in this country. Teachers and 
school officers should not only examine these 
tested books, but introduce their admirable 
methods into the schools, The text-book that 
deserves success is the one that presents cor- 


rect principles of teaching. The books of Mr, 
Butler are made by eminent practical school- 
men. For terms and supplies address as above. 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
hness, restlessness, worms, constipation. 250, 


Our readers will please remember that J. A. 
Swasey, Esq., the famous Blackboard Manu- 
facturer, has removed from Brattle Street to 
35 Pemberton Square, Boston; first door from 
Tremont Street. Mr. Swasey will be glad to 
welcome his old friends at the new place of 
business. He is prepared to serve all who 


want blackboards, with promptness. His 
boards are acknowledged to be the very best 
ever made in the world. 


Any successful teacher or agent should read 
the announcement of -Hubbard Bros., 79 Milk 
Street, Boston, and at Philadelphia in Tux 


JOURNAL of this week. The offer they make 
is one worthy of special consideration. 


ALL teachers of science in high schools, 
academies, seminaries, and normal schools 
should read carefully the advertisement of 
Henry Holt & Co,, New York, in Toe Joun- 
NAL of this week. The American Science 
Serles (Briefer Course), published by this en- 
terprising house, have no superiors. They are 
specially adapted to the wants of students in 
these grades of schools. Specimens of these 


admirable text-books sent to teachers for ex- 
amination upon receipt of one-half the adver- 
tised price. 


SWASEY’S._BLACKBOARDS, 


In no way can you contribute to the welfare 
of your schools better than by having a full 
supply of Swasey’s celebrated blackboards in 
allthe school-rooms. Manufactured by J. A. 
Swasey, formerly on Brattle Street, but now 
located at 35 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. WINsLOW’s 
SooTHING SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 
— The French National Library contains 


2,500,000 vols. of books, 92,000 vols. of MMS, 
and 144,000 French and foreign coins. 


TACKLE an obstinate cough or cold with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Tue weak, worn, and dyspeptic should take 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. No other. 


Of druggists. 


— There are 600 creameries in Iowa, yield- 
ing 100,000,000 pounds of butter per annum. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan, Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less — the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Webstcr’s spelling-book is said to have 
reached an aggregate sale, up to January, 1883, 
of 75,000,000 copies. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old vigeten, retired from practice, having had 
in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
Ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections! 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it. 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 

NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


HILus The Best end Cheapest. 
HILL'S 

thee DYE, 


Black or Brown. 
Sold by all druggists at 0c, 
Cc. N. CRITH INTON, 

Proprietor, 
115 Fulton st., N. ¥. 


Home Items, | 


—“All your own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never —Fuil. 

The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tism, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
almost new by using hop bitters. 

— My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and I recommend 
them to my people.— Methodist Clergyman. 

Ask any good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth. 


— Malarial fever, Ague and Biliousness, will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive, 

‘*- My mother drove paralysis and neural- 
gia all out of her system with hop bitiers.’’ — 
Ed. Oswego Sun. 

— Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters 
and you need not fear sickness. 


—Ice water is rendered harmless and more refresh- 
ing and reviving, with hop bitters in each draught. 
— The vigor 0 youth for the aged and infirm in hop 
TE 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SORAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
EL.TIES. The latest styles embrace Illuminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 elegant cards (no two alike), sent for ten 


2c, siamps. ogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 5. 443 az Rochester, N. Y, 


(Out this“outand preserve It.) 


and others inter- 
To Teachers 
tionel work. Ifyou attending the | 
of the National acational Association, to be held 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 
1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily from. Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

8. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on itstrains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Kastern qpapen ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 
6. This by ge will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 7 
This is also in all res 
Minneapolis, Denver. 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, A 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars soqure’ write to the GEN, 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ils. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 

Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the College Calendar, containing full par- 

» apply to 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


the best route to St. Paul, 
an Francisco, and all points in 


tic 


‘COLLEGES, 
Seven Coll and 
strar, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Schools. Opento bothsexes, Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


("Dartmouth SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohiol- 
ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 


NERVINE 
GREAT 


sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 


“T feel it my duty to recommend it.”’ 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“It cured where physicians failed.” © 
4 J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 


ag Correspondence freely answered.-@0 


7) 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., ST. Hi. 
_ At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y, 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent, of attend- 
ance, Saves time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 


uniformity in reports. 

Recommended Supt. A. P. Stone, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. oard 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
send 20 cents for sample os. Stamps 

BANNON, 


Address, . M, 
Lock Box 279, Springfield, Maas. 


OUR FIELD, THE NATION. 


We are frequently asked, “ Does the N. E. Bureau 
of Education do business outside of New England? 
We answer, our field extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and includes every State in the Union. For 
forms of application and circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. Z. Burcau, 
16 Hawley St:, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautifol 
M location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOLS. 


Women. Auburn- 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

or circular and further particulars wey 26 the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 

Orro Fvons, Acting 


ASSACHUSETTS STATH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororstzerR. For Both Sexes. 

Yext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 1884, 

55 Principal. 


trainin 


1 


Address , RvussELL, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad‘ 


dress Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 8 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, 
‘er catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BovpEx, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WuSTFISLD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NV Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

ursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounds, Ph.D. 430 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of study, two fears, A Special and Ad- 
course 0 years. 
Course tor of studente. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. 0. GkE=NOUGH, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R, I. Common branches. English and Selentifie 


and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals, — 
KINDERGARTEN. 


NERS TRAINED, at STATE Non- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
offered; Send for circular. 400 22 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 5. 


Landmarks of English Literature. 


By Hewry J. Nicort, 12mo. Vellum cloth. $1.75. 


“ The plan adopted by Mr. Nicoll is to deal solely with the very greatest names in English literature, — with 
works which have been sufficient to mark an epoch, and in some special department to occasion a new departure. 
The work is admirably arranged. The criticism is sound and appreciative. Mr, Nicoll has given usa really 
delightful and instructive handbook.”’—New York Herald. 


This new work has received the highest praise from high school teachers of 


English Literature, and has already been 


introduced in many of the best schools. 


Those interested in the subject, and especially any who wish to find a very 


readable and interesting book for class use, are invited to correspond |g 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, 


with 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Deuble-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent postpaid for 35 CENTS. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; toy carefully ex- 
a 


amined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF Unrtrep States HisTory, I consider it quite equ 


to a similar class of 


books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and a facts con- 


cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginners it is 


irable, and as a 


handbook in connection with a larger work for older students, it will be found invaluable.” 


452 e (cow) 


rates for introduction. Address 
A. C. ABMSTBONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Montelth’s 
o-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
@™ Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
455 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 “hestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. | Place, 


ROYSE'S American Literature, YORK. 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 1°3 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 

CLARK & MAYN. 134 Broadway, 
ABD, NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Course 

Beed an ellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in En lish ; ~~ 

HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


of Taz JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, 1883, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
Address, — ENG, PUB. CO., 


BRO Hawley St. Boston 


historical fame,—such as the Abdication of 
The Siege of Leyden; The Bio 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, | Silent; 
Fire-ships. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Sq., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON, 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 


LorHRor MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 


Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley Jaid the foundations of a permanent 
harles V.: 
Aa William the 

llip Sidney; The 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition, 


raph 
he Life and Death of Sir Ph 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
&@™ The Hiustrations are from the ele- 


gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 


Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 


ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m 211 Tremont Street, Bosten. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HeapQuarTERs FoR Books In 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Groadway, New Work. 


History of Greece. By Prof. T. T. Tima 7 
udents of the new class (1887) to be organized 
fall, not having read Volume 1 af Tima Sais’ History 
of Greece, will not be required to read Volume 2, but, 
instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read 

“ Brief History of Greece.” Price, boards, 60 cts. 


Pictures from English History by the @ - 
Artists, Kdited by ©. E. Bishop 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No 16, Roman History 
History; price 10 cts. 
n 8 10 
ry; price, 10 cts, o 5, Greek 
Preparatory Latin Co 
Price, urse in English. By Dr. Wil 
sutauqua Tex!-Books.—No. 23, English Litera- 
ture. By ! rof. J. H. Gilmore. Price, 


AND 


S. C. 


HE CouRSE OF READINGS FOR 1884. 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Sromfieid St., Boston. 


Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
ardson. Price, 30 cts. 

Biographical Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price, 15 cts. 


How to Get Stro and How to 8' . B - 
Blaikie. Price, cloth cts.; paper, 50 
Easy Lessons in Vegetable Blology. By Dr. J. H. 
Wythe. Price, cloth, 40 cts.;paper, 25 cts. 
hilosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By J. B. 
Walker. rice, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
Chautauqua Text-Books. 0. 18, Christian Evi- 
dences; price, 10 cts. No. 39 Normal 
Class b food price, 10 cts. No 4, English History: 


price, 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 43, Good Manners; 
‘Chant rice, $250 
e Chautauqaan 


Perfect 
School 


It has been exclusively adopted in every 
school where it has been shown. 
25 terms, for 30 cents. 


25 pupils, 
16 weeks without 


turning a page. Finest writing-paper; flex- 


Register, covers. 


$3 per doz,; % off to the trade. 


J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. CHRISTER CARL SCBO 
37 W. 234 St., New York. 146 Tremont Boston. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, ROBERT CLARKE 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Jat Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATI 


ON OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERIES. 25 cents. Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
for circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 
ut: S DEUTSOHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUR SCHULE. 
amination price, by the authors 


T 
1716 Bprace Stress, 


J, B. LIPPINOOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Rducational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination, address, . 
405 tf TT. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’5 

e 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 

I ons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & 80 42 Bleeker St. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
gy For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY 
899 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 
National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 


Order PERIODIOALS American 

TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
stamp for Catalogue. Teach- 

SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwayson hand. Price lisé on 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
MO N FY application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
A » | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


ery of every kInd at wholesale rates, 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


y A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


vised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for — ang 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6 25 

WILLIAM WOOD & co., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Piano Forte. 


PRICE, $3.25. 

This standard and superior instruction-book does not 
seem to suffer from the publication of other methods 
and instructors, however meritorious they be, It sells 
literally by the ToN! Many times revised, it is prac- 
tically without error. Those who are in doubt what 
book to use, are always safe in using RICHARDSON. 


80 cts.) b 
Wels’ Third Mass. 
Just out. Is full of the best effects, Ditson & Co, pub- 
lish 100 Masses by the best composers. No sacred music 
is finer than this. 
($1.00.) By Perkins, and 
Vocal Echoes. 


Collection”? ($1.00) by Morse, are superior collec- 


10 | tions for Female Voices. 


For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting intense 
interest, there are no better singing books than Mlull’s 
Temperance Glee Club (40 cts.), Temperance 
Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; and Tem- 


perance Light (12 cts.) 
War Songs. 


bilee and Plantation Songs. 


Cems of English Sone. 
anvraas asa collection of the best English sheet mu- 
ic songs. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@,, 


454 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters upon its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 
2, Nov. tf. Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00. Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Sprip field, Ill. 
349 zz J. ©. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 1.00 and 31.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elementa ctence (30 vols.), 75 


Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam/’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new &.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
TIreland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8 '» 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and 

Economics 


Sturtevant’s 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


PorTerR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


lane Normal Readers. 
14 & 1@ Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Hateral Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 \Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauh’s Language Series. 
Wabash Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. 


THE MECHANICS OF a 
SUPPLEMENT TO WOOD’S ANALYTICAL MECHAN- 

ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 
With numerous examples and illustrations. New 
revised and enlarged edition, comprising MEOHAN- 
103 OF SOLIDS and MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. 1 vol. 
(about 500 pages) 8vo, cloth $4 50 

Published and for sale by JOHN WILEY & SONS, X. Y 
453 


By A. LL.D. 12mo. 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


teacher of Reading and Elocution. 
3. New Eclectic Geographies. 


and best. 


Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


6. Thalheimer’s General Histo 
price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


Prot. A. N. Var DARLL anc 


H. M. CABLE, 


Knutirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
fialf roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 


By Jas. E Murpocn, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. 


An invaluable aid to every 


Semple copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


Two Book Series. 
Incomparably superior; the latest 


Already introduced into the Pabliec Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Panl, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics: New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re engraved. 


Revised 
Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter, ‘ 


Sample copy and Introduction 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
P, STEARNS, j New England Agts, 6 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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